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BURLAP AVAILABLE || 


FOR WOOL BAGS 
Stock Limited 
Contract for Your Needs Now! 


DELIVERIES, FIRST QUARTER, 1947 
Be Sure of Your Supply! 


% WHEN BETTER WOOL BAGS ARE . 
% MADE MENTE WILL MAKE THEM! 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, President 
HOUSTON NEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH 
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WE BOTH PRACTICE DIVERSIFICATION 
TO PROVIDE A MORE STABLE BUSINESS 


There is much wisdom in the old adage, “Don’t carry 
all your eggs in one basket.” Practice of this principle 
has given much stability both to agriculture and to 
industry. 

Farmers have improved their security by a combina- 
tion of various crops, livestock and poultry enter- 
prises. This diversification on the farm is an impor- 
tant route to more continuous and dependable income, 
to year-’round employment and more efficient use of 
land, buildings and equipment. 

In the interest of 16,000 stockholders in all walks 
of life, Wilson & Co. likewise has found it a sound 
policy to engage in a variety of enterprises. These 
have been selected to make best use of by-products, 
to use more fully production and distribution facilities 
and to balance our business. Making feeds, fertilizers, 
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Farmer County Agent Veterinarian 











Rural Youth Transportation 





soaps, pharmaceuticals, surgical sutures, vegetable oil 
products, sporting goods, poultry and dairy products, 
chemicals, and so on—in addition to meat processing 
—contributes greatly to the stability of Wilson & Co. 

Producers and consumers also benefit from Wilson 
& Co. diversification. It helps to assure a continuous 
market for raw materials and a steady flow of Wilson 
Quality Products. 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago « Kansas City * New York 
Los Angeles . Oklahoma City 
Omaha « Albert lea « Cedar Rapids 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Marketing Agent Processor Retailer 
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Easy On Your Eyes 
Easy On Your Feet 


Life is brighter when NOCONA 
BOOTS are in the picture. They are 
plenty good looking - made in a variety 
of patterns that afford you an opportu- 
nity to select your exact favorite. And 
they’re made for real foot comfort and 
service. Be SURE you get genuine 
NOCONA BOOTS - made only in 
Nocona, Texas. 


Ask Your Dealer For 


NOCONA so0rs 


NOCONA 
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A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goatsl 


BY. 
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DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


EDWARDS’ WOLF 


and Coyote Exterminator Capsules 
got nine coyotes one night that brought 
$121.50. Free formulas and instructions. Get 
Edwards’ real Coyote Scent. Box 553 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Living«ton, Mont. 
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THE COVEK 


Our cover this month was furnished by 
Edward J. Saxton, livestock photographer 
of Helena, Montana. We hope, of course, 
that scenes like this will not provide sub- 
jects for the photographer too far into the 
spring. 








The Cutting Chute 


Army Cancels Utah 
Bombing Range Request 


On January 13, the War Department’s 
decision to cancel its request for the with- 
drawal of about three million acres south of 
Wendover, Utah, with the idea of using it 
as a bombing field was announced in the 
press. 


Hudspeth Flock Sold 


T. J. Hudspeth of Ashfork, Arizona, re- 
cently sold the last of his famous flock of 
Rambouillets. The sale consisted of 400 
rams and 100 ewes. Reasons for his quit- 
ting the business after 40 years, Mr. Huds- 
peth says, will be understood by sheepmen 
generally. Labor is the chief difficulty, he 
contends, because every able-bodied man 
who can get union wages*will not herd sheep. 
Mrs. Hudspeth, it is reported, has kept her 
small flock of purebreds, so “T. J.” will not 
be entirely cut off from affairs of the sheep 
industry. 


Summer Sterility of Rams 


High summer temperatures cause tem- 
porary sterility of rams, and such lower re- 
productive power is associated with changes 
induced indirectly through influence of the 
thyroid gland, says Missouri Research Bul- 
letin 402. Thyroxineine orthyroid active 
protein, orally administered or injected al- 
leviates the symptoms of sterility from im- 
paired sperm activity and eliminates the dif- 
ficulty associated with only a slight rise in 
temperature. Further work is in progress. 

Sheep Breeder 


New Head of Salt Lake 
Union Stock Yards 


Don E. Kenney, former agricultural com- 
missioner of Utah in charge of livestock, 
has accepted the position of manager of the 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards. He succeeds 
Merrill Parkin, who will remain as assist- 
ant manager. 


F. T. C.’s Wool Work 


The Federal Trade Commission, which is 
charged with the administration of the Wool 
Products Labeling Act, in its annual report, 
says that during the fiscal year its admin- 
istration of the Act involved field inspection 
of more than ten million articles and cov- 
ered the labeling practices of some 5,500 
manufacturers, distributors and other mark- 
eters in 172 cities. Relatively few cases of 
improper labeling have arisen, the Commis- 
sion states, in which voluntary cooperative 
action has not been sufficient to effect cor- 
rection and where it has been necessary to 
invoke mandatory processes. 





B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 
15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 
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Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 
UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTER 
Rm WI 


, SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
AMERICAN TORPEATINE & TAR CO.,Mew Orleans, ta 


L065 BEHYDRATED| 
PINE TAR OL |i) 
BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSing |” 
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DUAL- 
PURPOSE 






ALL CONDITIONS 


Corriedale Sheep are increasing in 
popularity by leaps and bounds. 
That's because they're the perfect 
dual-purpose breed for farm and 
range. They fill the wool sack and 
fatten the bank balance. 


Hardy - Heavy Shearing 
Premium Fleeced - Prolific 
- Mature Early - Long- 
lived - Excellent Carcass 
« Easy Keeping - Thick 
Loined . Money Makers. 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Fredric S. Hultz, Secretary 


1007 Sheridan St Laramie, Wyo. 
















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. _ Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon 
Calitornia 
Second Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow 
Idaho 


Directors—Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon 
Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah; 
Pembroke, Big Lake, Texas. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members. 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
ecognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 
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Purina Sheep Checkers 
help bring ewes through 
winter in better shape 
than any single-ingredient 
supplement. . . because 
Checkers have a variety of 
proteins, carbohydrates 
and minerals. 


SHEEP SUPPLY HEADQUARTERS 
Your Puna Dealer with the 


CHECKERBOARD SIGN 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


A FEW CENTS WORTH OF PURINA LIVESTOCK MINERAL FILLS THE NEED i 


The mineral needs of yourewesare all through the year... Purina has 
extra heavyfortwoorthreemonths developed Purina Livestock Min- 
before lambing and for a similar eral, a scientific blend of 9 high- 
period while suckling their lambs. —_ quality ingredients. It is available at 
To supply the needs of your ewes _— Purina Dealers now, and now is the 
during this critical period...and —_ time when it is needed most. 
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One spraying or dipping 
with Purina D.D.T. usu: 
ally kills horn flies for 
weeks. Sheep worry less 
and graze more, helping 
faster gains. Cost—only 2¢ 
per sheep! Ask your dealer 
about spraying service. 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mon‘ana 
Honorary Presidents 

R. C.Rich, Burley, Idaho 

C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 

T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
Immediate Past President 

G. N. Winder, Criag, Colorado 
Vice Presidents 

T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Harry J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakot: 


Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 

John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 

Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 
Secretary-Treasurer 

J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Assistant Secretary 

Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Executive Committee 

Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 

J. Kenneth Sexton, Willows, California 

Ralph R. Reeve, Hamilton, Colorado 

John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 

W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 

Ernest Clawson, Elko, Nevada 

Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexiso 

Wayne C. Stewart, Dayville, Oregon 

John H. Widdoss, St. Onge, South Dakota 

Vestel Askew, San Angelo, Texas 

Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 

A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 

Reynold Seaverson, Rawlins, Wyoming 
Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 

H. B. Embach, Secretary 

California Wool Growers Associaticn 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Howard Vaugkn, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 553, Fort Collins 

Ralph R. Reeve President 

Lloyd N. Case, Secretary 

Idaho Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

J. H. Breckenridge, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 


Denecke President 

. Hansen, Secretary 

Nevada Weol Growers Association 

101 Henderson Bank Bldg., Elko 

Ernest A. Clawson, President 

Hayden Henderson, Secretary 

New Mexico Wool Growers Acsociation 

Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 

801 Wilcox Bldg., Portland 4 

Wayne C. Stewart, President 

W. A. Holt, Secretary 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 

St. Angelus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

Bryan Hunt, President 

Vestel Askew, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 

Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 

16 South First Street, Yakima 

T. J. Drumheller, President 

A. E. Lawson, Secretary 

Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 


Rapid City 

Ward Van Horn, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 

Reynold Seaverson, President 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 








Officers of National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives 


Quentin Reynolds, West Springfield, 
Massachusetts, was re-elected president of 
the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives at its annual meeting on January 10 
in Chicago. R. A. Ward, Portland, Oregon, 
General Manager of the Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers; and C. H. Walker, Avon Park, Florida, 
President of the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
were elected as vice presidents. The ex- 
ecutive secretary is John H. Davis of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Among resolutions passed by the Coun- 
cil was one asking that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act be amended to require re- 
view and approval of trade agreements by 
an agency beyond the State Department. 
Quotas were asked for certain agricultural 
imports when they threatened to depress 
farm prices unduly. 


New Feed Bulletin 


The Feed Industry Council has just pre- 
pared a report on feed supplies and needs 
for the 1946-47 feeding year. Copies may 
be obtained from the Feed Industry Council, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, IIli- 
inois. 


Wyoming Sheep Fly to Guatemala 


Twenty head of purebred Rambouillet 
ewes and two choice stud Rambouillet rams 
of the King Brothers Company at Laramie 
were flown by air to Guatemala. They 
will be used along with the Texas shipment, 
reported in the November and December 
Wool Growers, in breeding experiments in 
Guatemala. 


1947 Shearing Rates 


Minimum union shearing rates were set 
for 1947 at 2214 cents per head and board, 
and 2514 cents per head without board, at 
the regular midwinter meeting of the Exec- 
utive Board of the Sheep Shearer’s Union, 
at Butte, Montana, on February 5, 1947. 
The scale is the same as that for 1946. 

For blade work, it was recommended that 
the price be set at 27!4 cents per head and 
board and wool tied. 


New Head of P.M.A. and C.C.C. 


Jesse B. Gilmer, a native of Rock Springs, 
Texas, was named by Secretary Anderson 
on February 10 as administrator of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
and president of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 


Pitted Pasture Carries More 
Sheep Per Acre 


Pitted range pastures at the Archer Uni- 
versity Sub-Station carried 40 per cent more 
sheep in 1946 and showed a 62 per cent great- 
er volume of forage at the end of the season, 
two state experiment station workers report. 

O. K. Barnes, and O. L. Nelson of the sta- 
tion staff said that pastures pitted in 1942 
supported 66 sheep days per acre. Compar- 
able non-pitted range supported only 47 
sheep days per acre for the season. 

Pitting is done with an eccentric disc. It 
is a mechanical method for improving the 
forage production on native range. 

—University of Wyoming 
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G. N. Winder (right center) 
successor, Sylvan J. Pauly of Deer Lodge, 
Kemmerer, Wyoming; Howard Vaughn, 
and Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas. 
vice president. 


San Francisco, California 
January 26-30, 1947 


New Officers 
‘ G. N_ WINDER, having been “draft- 


q ed” a year ago to serve as pres- 

) ident of the National Wool Growers As- 

» sociation through 1946, was succeeded 
in that position by Sylvan J. Pauly of 
Deer Lodge, Montana, a vice president 
of the Association and a former presi- 

| dent of the Montana Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 

Presiden!s come and go in every or- 
ganization; each one adds something té 
its progress. The four years Mr. Wind- 
er has headed the sheepmen’s organiza- 


February, 1947 


of Craig, Colorado, outgoing president of the 
Montana. 
Dixon, 

















National 


California; H. J. 


Wool Growers Association, congratulates his 
With them are the Association's vice presidents (from left to right): John A. Reed, 
Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota; T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho; 








Mr. Vaughn, who is president of the California Wool Growers Association, is the newly elected 


Convention Spotlighted 


tion have been difficult, trying ones— 
war years, years of controls and short- 
ages—yet the record of his achieve- 
ments both for the individual and the 
association is a most outstanding one, 
as every sheepman knows. The indus- 
try will continue to have the benefit of 
his wise and fair consideration of its 
problems, as it has with Past Presidents 
Wardlaw and Rich, in the capacity of an 
ex officio member of the Executive 
Committee. Mr. Winder also continues 
as chairman of the Lamb Industry Com- 
mittee, at the request of President 
Pauly. 

The new Association head is, of 
course, well known to sheepmen of the 


country and to leaders of allied indus- 
tries and government officials every- 
where. Years of activity in organiza- 
tion work plus a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the problems of 
sheep production as a member of the 
firm of Williams and Pauly, Rambouil- 
let breeders of note, give Mr. Pauly an 
excellent background for the presiden- 
cy of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 

Howard Vaughn (Dixon, California), 
President of the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and active member of 
the Lamb Industry Committee, was se- 
lected as the new vice president of the 
Association, and T. C. Bacon of Twin 
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Falls, Idaho; H. J. Devereaux of Rapid 
City, South Dakota; Ray W. Willough- 
by of San Angelo, Texas; and John Reed 
of Kemmerer, Wyoming, were reelect- 
ed as vice presidents. 

J. M. (Casey) Jones was reappointed 
by the Executive Committee as secre- 
tary-treasurer, and E. E. Marsh con- 
tinues as assistant secretary. 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee for 1947 are: Arizona, Robert W. 
Lockett; California, J. Kenneth Sexton; 
Colorado, Ralph R. Reeve; Idaho, John 
H. Breckenridge; Montana, W. A. Den- 
ecke; Nevada, Ernest Clawson; New 
Mexico, F. W. Lee; Oregon, Wayne C. 
Stewart; South Dakota, John H. Wid- 
doss; Texas, Vestel Askew; Utah, Don 
Clyde; Washington, A. R. Bohoskey; 
Wyoming, Reynold Seaverson. 

J. B. Wilson was the unanimous 
choice of the Executive Committee for 
chairman of the Legislative Committee. 

Grower members on the Lamb In- 
dustry Committee were continued: G. 
N. Winder, chairman; Howard Vaughn, 
California; Reynold Seaverson, Wyo- 
ming; Ray W. Willoughby, Texas; and 
Wayne C. Stewart, Oregon. 


Convention Work 


The committee work this year was 
exceptional, largely because there were 
sufficient members from practically all 
of the state associations affiliated with 
the National to permit complete repre- 
sentation. In the open sessions of the 
seven committees shaping the Platform 
and Program of the Association for 1947 
everyone so desiring exercised his right 
to freedom of speech, and fair consider- 
ation was given by the committee mem- 
bers to all such expressions. By this 
method differences of opinion were 
ironed out in committee sessions, the 
committee reports were adopted by the 
convention without debate, and a united 
front presented by the industry. 

The recommendations of J. B. Wilson, 
Legislative Chairman, for procedure 
looking toward stabilization of the 
wool-growing industry were incorpor- 
ated in the report of the wool marketing 
committee: 

1) An increase in the tariff duty on 
wool sufficient to cover difference in 
costs of production between the United 
States and foreign countries. 

(2) The establishment of import quo- 
tas on both wool and manufactures of 
wool. 

Until the tariff has been increased 
and/or import quotas set up, the As- 
sociation asks that Congress quickly 
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enact legislation which will (a) estab- 
lish a comparable price for wool; (b) 
accord wool the same treatment as a 
Steagall commodity; (c) give the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation authority to 
sell wool at less than parity or compar- 
able price. 

Since the wool purchase program is 
scheduled now to end on April 15, this 
year, which would demoralize the mar- 
ket, the report also urges the continua- 
tion of the purchase program until the 
passage of the above legislation. 

Other outstanding points of the 1947 
platform are: 

(1) Approval of the report of the 
Joint Live Stock Committee on Public 
Lands, which proposes the enactment 
of legislation that will provide the right 
to purchase Taylor Grazing lands by 
the lessee, permittee, or licensee under 
the Taylor Grazing Act; (2) Opposition 
to any increase in grazing fees; (3) A 
request for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the policies and management of 
the U.S. Forest Service; (4) A call up- 
on the government to take every pos- 
sible means of preventing the spread of 
foot-and-mouth disease to this country; 
(5) Recommendation for the appoint- 
ment of a five-man Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations to counteract recent mis- 
leading and false statements about the 
industry (not yet named); (6) Con- 
demnation “without qualification” of 
the action of the National and Boston 
Wool Trade associations in obstructing 
legislation looking toward the stabiliza- 
tion of the wool-growing industry. 

The committee reports as adopted are 
set up elsewhere in this issue in full, 
as the Platform and Program of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association for 
1947. 


Program 


The convention got off to a good start 
with music from the Nob Hill Four, 
members of the San Francisco Opera 
Company, followed by the invocation 
by the Reverend George J. Hall, Chap- 
lain, Stanford University, and the brief, 
but gracious welcome of His Honor, 
Roger Lapham, Mayor of San Francis- 
co. W. P. Fuller Brawner, Vice Presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, in wishing the growers a 
successful convention, both as to work 
and enjoyment, pointed out that the 
body he represented was just as inter- 
ested in the welfare of the farm group 
as that of industry, as business and in- 
dustry could not progress successfully 
without the assistance and build-up that 
comes from the farming areas. 





The Association’s response was given 
by Vice President H. J. Devereaux of 
South Dakota. Making a strong lea 
for the maintenance of sufficiently high 
tariffs to enable us to keep our stand. 
ards of living and be prepared to meet 
any future emergencies as we have met 
them in the past, he declared that it 


would not be possible to make the world J 


strong without making America weak 
The acreages necessary to produce the 
food essentials were given by Mr. De. 


vereaux along with the populations per 


square mile in various countries, which 
showed how difficult it would be t 
build the world’s living standards up t 
ours. 

The address of President Winder, the 
report of Secretary Jones, the state. 
ment on National Auxiliary Work by 
Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw, and the remark; 
of J. B. Wilson, Legislative Chairman, 
all given at the first session, appear in 
this issue. The analysis of traffic mat- 
ters by Charles E. Blaine, Commerc: 
Specialists, will be printed later. As. 
sistant Secretary Marsh also covered 
the organization work of the Associa. 
tion at this session. 


Of the addresses made on Tuesday} 





morning, January 28—the lamb sessio. 
presided over by Mr. Pauly—those ¢/ 
George Dressler, Executive Secretary,| 
National Retail Meat Dealers Associa: 
tion, and Walter C. Crew, Assistani) 
General Manager, Denver Union Stock} 
Yards, are printed in full this month 


The reports on the livestock work of the 


Department of Agriculture given by H 
E. Reed, Director, Livestock Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra. 
tion; sheep parasite research by Dr 
Benjamin Schwartz, Chief, Zoologica 
Division, Agricultural Research Ad 
ministration, Bureau of Animal Indus 
try; and experiments in crossbreedins 
for lamb production by Professor R. f 


Miller, College of Agriculture, Univer) 
sity of California, will appear in late} 


numbers of the Wool Grower. 





The excellent analysis of the publiy 
land problem by Frederick P. Champy- 
Subcommittee on Publity 


Lands of the U. S. Chamber of Com 


Chairman, 


merce, which was the main feature ¢ 
the public lands session which Vic: 
President Reed conducted on the after 


noon of the 28th, is set for the Marci 


Wool Grower. 


J. Will Robinson, newly appointely 
Chief of the Division of Range Marf 
,agement of the Bureau of Land Mar 


agement, was introduced to the conver 
tion and spoke briefly of the need fa 
cooperation between all 
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parties to solve the public land prob- 
lems. 

Congressman Bramblett of Cali, 
fornia, who had returned to his state as 
a member of a sub-committee working 
on the foot-and-mouth disease problem 
to father facts concerning the previous 
outbreak there, also spoke to the con- 
yention about his mission and met later 
with a group of Texas stockmen and 
others to go over the situation. 

Frank D. Cronin’s presentation of the 
core-test work of the Department of 
Agriculture, given at the wool session, 


| over which Vice President Bacon pre- 


sided the morning of the 29th, is print- 
ed in full in this issue. The March issue 
will feature Dr. J. F. Wilson’s report on 
wool research. Mr. Sam Luekens of 
Collins and Aikman Corporation spoke 
briefly at this session of mutual prob- 
lems of manufacturers and growers. 


Attendance 


The 82nd annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
was by all odds the largest for many 


Of this total, California’s repre- 


) sentation was largest, 318; Texas was 
1esday F 


sessio 
ose ot 


next with 126; Utah, third with 86. 
There were 64 registrations from Ore- 
gon; 56 from Idaho; 42 each from Colo- 
rado and Wyoming; 37 from Montana; 
20 each from Nevada and Washington; 
9 from Arizona; 8 from South Dakota; 
and 6 from New Mexico. 

The lobby of the Palace Hotel was 


old acquaintances and making new 


Exhibits and Displays 
It was through such a_ crowd, the 


the registration desk, at the end of the 
lobby and turned the corner into “Wool 
Growers’ Hall,” or the “Hall of Ex- 
hibits,” as you prefer, that led to the 
convention room. First came the strik- 
ing display of the American Wool Coun- 
cil. Large—almost life-sized, in fact— 
pictures of beautiful models in swim 


| suits, coats, suits and dresses (all wool, 


naturally) flanked the hall on tables 
covered with piles of Woolfacts and 
Fashions and the many other pieces of 
wool promotional literature put out by 
the Council the past year. It really was 


spointe § astriking display, one that caught and 


held the eye of everyone passing by. 
Just beyond the Council’s display, in 
aroom to the left, was the unique and 
beautiful presentation of wool fabrics 
by the International Wool Secretariat. 
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Tribute to Mr. Ellenwood 


Just before the 82nd annual meet- 
ing of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation adjourned, its members paid 
silent tribute to the memory of the late 
Fred A. Ellenwood, one of its honorary 
presidents, and a very dear friend and 
associate of most of those present. 

‘Built upon the sound foundation laid 
by men of the caliber of Fred A. Ellen- 
wood, the Wool Growers’ Association 
Marches On. 








Here wools of brilliant hues and softer 
shades, both in prints and solid colors, 
were draped on the tree-like trunks 
and on the walls, and topped with fresh 
green foliage studded with pink and 
white camellias. Miniature window 
and room displays also showed the ef- 
fectiveness of wool in drapes and furni- 
ture coverings. Over this exhibit, 
which was designed by Louis Reynal, 
Miss Helen Harper, Fashion Director of 
the Secretzriat, presided. She, natural- 
ly, talked about wool to everyone, but 
the fabrics themselves, which came 
from the looms of 14 leading American 
manufacturers, told their own story. 
The variety of weights, color and de- 
sign did indeed “permit a new concep- 
tion of wool’s versatility in the public 
mind.” 

Out in the hall again we passed the 
“store” of the California Wool Growers 
Association where one could buy 100 
per cent wool blankets, wool toys, the 
new Elastrator, and all other kinds of 
sheepmen’s supplies. O. M. Franklin 
Company and Cutter Laboratories also 
had stalls displaying their remedies, 
and there was a table of booklets and 
pictures on seeding range lands by air- 
plane. And at the end of the hall, rep- 
resentatives of the United States Test- 
ing Company demonstrated the taking 
of core samples from wool bags for 
shrinkage determination. 

Probably it was the compactness of 
the exhibits and their placing that made 
them seem more effective than usual 
this year; at any rate “Wool Growers’ 
Hall” was a very busy place. 


Convention Fun 


Memories of the 1925 convention 
of the Association at San Fran- 
cisco built up expectations in the minds 
of some of the old-timers at least, of a 
super-convention. And that is just 
what we had. 

First, San Francisco is a delightful 
place to be. As is so often said, no mat- 


ter how long you’ve been away, you 
always feel at home when you get back. 
The flower stalls on the streets where 
gardenias, violets, roses, camellias and 
other gay flowers entice the purchaser; 
the beautiful window displays, the 
unique shops, the theater district, un- 
usual types of eating places, the cable 
cars whose death knell has now been 
rung, and, of course, Chinatown—all 
provide enjoyment that can be had 
within walking distance of your hotel. 
Then there are Fisherman’s Wharf, 
Telegraph Hill, Golden Gate Park, Seal 
Rocks, and numerous other spots easily 
reached with a little time. So everyone 
could have lots of fun on his own. 
California hospitality also decreed 
lavish entertainment for the entire con- 
vention: A night tour of Chinatown; a 
breakfast for the ladies with a tour of 
the city; a boat ride around the bay; a 
three-hour tour across the Golden Gate 
Bridge into Muir Woods and then to the 
Pacific Ocean at Stinson Beach. 


And, of course, there was the dinner- 
dance, in the famous Garden Court Din- 
ing Room, into which in earlier days 
patrons of the Palace Hotel drove their 
“surreys with the fringe on top.” One 
thousand forty-three sheepmen and 
their wives and friends sat around 
candle-lit tables and dined and danced 
during the forepart of the evening. 
Then came the high spot of the gay 
night: The presentation of San Francis- 
co’s Fashions in Wool,a style show spon- 
sored by the American Wool Council, 
Inc., and presented by the Manufactur- 
ers and Wholesalers Association of San 
Francisco. Morris Goldman, Chairman 
of the Fashion Show Committee, was 
commentator. It was a fine display— 
one that producer, manufacturer, de- 
signer could take pride in. To Director 
Ackerman of the American Wool Coun- 
cil and Mrs. Jane Morrow, the Coun- 
cil’s Fashion Director, and San Fran- 
cisco manufacturers, great credit and 
appreciation is due for this excellent 
presentation of wool. The inclusion of 
men’s wear and clothing for youngsters 
along with the beautiful displays of 
styles for women added to the unique- 
ness of the event. Following a de- 
lightful floor show of music and magic, 
dancing was enjoyed until after mid- 
night. 

Three rousing cheers go to W. P. 
Wing, on whose shoulders as Secretary 
of the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, a big part of preparation and 
management of the convention fell, and 
to President Vaughn, other officers of 
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the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, wool firms, lamb marketing 
agencies, steamship companies, finan- 
cial institutions, and all others who 
served as convention hosts and on the 
committees that made the 82nd annual 
gathering of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association one of those pleasant 
affairs that build up happy memories. 

The site for the 1948 meeting of the 
Association will be determined at the 
August meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


1947 Forest Fees 


VERAGE fees for grazing on the na- 

tional forests in 1947 were an- 
nounced on January 6, 1947, by the U. 
S. Forest Service as 7.5 cents per head 
for sheep and 31 cents per head for cat- 
tle. 

The letter of Mr. W. L. Dutton, Chief, 
Division of Range Management, to reg- 
ional foresters covering the fees, states: 

“According to figures furnished us 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, farmers in the western states re- 
ceived during 1946 an average price of 
$14.20 per hundred pounds for beef cat- 
tle exclusive of calves, and $15.30 per 
hundred pounds for lambs, .... . 

“The 1946 market price of $14.20 for 
beef cattle is 214.5 per cent of the base 
livestock price of $6.62. 

“The 1946 market price of $15.30 for 
lambs is 167 per cent of the base live- 
stock price of $9.15. 

“The average cattle fee per head per 
month for 1947 is 214.5 per cent of the 
1931 base fee of 14.5 cents or 31 cents. 

“The average sheep fee per head per 
month for 1947 is 167 per cent of the 
base fee of 4.5 cents or 7.51 cents; when 
rounded off to the nearest quarter cent, 
the average fee would be 7.5 cents. 

“Local 1947 fees will be computed in 
accordance with instructions on page 
NF-C5-2(2) of the Manual and the tab- 
ulations at the end of the same chap- 
ter.” 

In 1946 the stockmen paid, on the 
average, 27 cents per head per month 
for cattle, and 6.25 cents for sheep. 

The price table furnished the Forest 
Service by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, on which the fees have 
been based, is set up below. In the 
memorandum of transmittal, the B.A.E. 
calls attention to the facts that the fig- 
ures are preliminary; that “regular re- 
visions of meat animal prices are not 
available until April of the following 
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year, after data on monthly marketings 
become available,” and that “the ordi- 
nary pattern of marketings has under- 
gone certain dislocations during the de- 
control period,” the full effect of which 
will not be known until the annual re- 
visions are completed. 


Beef Cattle and Lambs: Prices received by 


farmers per 100 pounds, Western States, 
1946 1/ 


Beef Cattle 


State excluding calves Lambs 

Dollars Dollars 
Montana 14.40 15.10 
Idaho 14.30 15.60 
Wyoming 14.40 15.60 
Colorado 14.90 15.50 
New Mexico 13.40 15.00 
Arizona 13.30 13.70 
Utah 14.30 15.30 
Nevada 14.50 15.40 
Washington 14.30 15.10 
Oregon 14.50 15.20 
California 14.10 14.80 
Western States 14.20 15.30 


1/Preliminary 
Note: Method of Derivation: 


Annual average prices by states are based 
on prices received by farmers on the 15th 
of each month as estimated for each state 
by the Crop Reporting Board and weighted 
by estimated monthly marketings. Prices 
for all western states combined were com- 
puted by weighing annual average state 
prices with a preliminary indication of ship- 
ments and local slaughter. 





Wyoming's Wool 
Conference 


HE Necessity for a Long Term Amer- 
can Wool Production Program was 
the theme of a special conference called 
by the Honorable Lester C. Hunt, Gov- 
ernor of Wyoming, at Cheyenne, on 
January 11, 1947. The conference—the 
result of action taken by the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association in conven- 
tion last November—was held with the 
idea of unifying all interests connected 
with the wool-growing industry of Wy- 
oming in an aggressive program for its 
stabilization, and provide an example 
of procedure for other states to follow 
if they so desire. 

Following Governor Hunt’s opening 
statement on the economic importance 
of the sheep industry to Wyoming, F. E. 
Ackerman. Executive Director of the 
American Wool Council, with graphs 
end charts, pictured a hopeful outlook 
for the weol industry of this country, 
provided international trade negotia- 
tions do not destroy it. Mr. Ackerman’s 
excellent statement is being distributed 
by the Wyoming Wool Growers As- 





sociation under the title “The Necessity 
for a Long Term American Wool Pro. 
duction Pregram.” 


Full discussion of the problem wa; J 


participated in by representatives from 


neighboring states, taxpayers’ groups 9 


financial agencies, railroads, wool mar. 
keting groups, chambers of commerce, 
and the University of Wyoming. 


The resolutions adopted were along f) 
the same line as those incorporated in J 


the report of the Wool Marketing Com. 
mittee adopted at the National Woo 
Growers’ Convention in San Francisc¢ 
on January 30, 1947. In addition the 
Wyoming Association was asked to so. 
licit a grant of $25,000 from the state 
legislature to be spent in a study of the 


advantages of processing and/or mark. 


eting its wools within the state. 








A Fine Move 


GENATOR Henry Dworshak of Idahe 

and Senator McCarran of Nevada 
recently introduced a resolution in the 
U. S. Senate, urging the State Depart- 
ment to cease and desist from further 
reductions in our protective tariff until 
such time as Congress has had an op- 
portunity to determine the necessit) 
for further reductions. 

A tremendous wave of indignation is 
spreading over the country at the high- 
handed manner in which the State De- 
partment is promoting its free trade 
program. They have gone beyond the 
clear intent of the law and the promise 
made by President Truman when the 
law was extended. By methods no 
made public, these officials have in- 
veigled some 18 foreign countries int 
a block to control or direct the com- 
merce of the world. What lies under the 
madness in their methods is not yel 
clear, but sooner or later the Congress 
will unearth the “nigger in the wood: 
pile.” 


The resolution herein referred to is 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the President and all ager: 
cies of the Federal Government are hereb! 
requested to postpone any action seeking thi 
further reduction of duties under section 35 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 (the so-called Re 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act), 
mended, unti! sufficient time has elapsed t 
permit (1) a complete study by the Com: 
mittee on Finance of the necessity fo! 
further action under the reciprocal trade 
agreements policy, and (2) action by the 
Congress with respect to any legislatior 
proposed by such committee as the result 


of such study. 
S. W. McClure 


as @ 
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H. J. Devereaux, new president of American 
Wool Council. 


American 


‘Wool Council 
Meeting 


new president for the American 

Wool Council, Inc., was selected by 
its Board of Directors following the 6th 
annual membership meeting in the Pal- 
ace Hotel, San Francisco, January 30, 
1947. The wishes of R. C. Rich that he 
be relieved of the presidential duties 
were acceded to and Harry J. Devere- 
aux (Rapid City, South Dakota), a vice 
president of the National Wool Growers 
Association and secretary of the West- 
ern South Dakota Sheep Growers As- 
sociation, was chosen to fill the post. 
Mr. Rich has been head of the wool pro- 
motion work since its inception; first, 
as chairman of the Wool Promotion 
Committee from January, 1940, until 
the formation of the American Wool 
Council, Inc. in April, 1941, and then 
as president. To him goes the credit 
for the saf> piloting of the wool promo- 
tion ship in its uncharted initial voy- 
ages. 

The man who takes the helm now was 
amember of the Wool Promotion Com- 
mittee set up in January, 1941, and has 
been South Dakota’s representative on 
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the Board of Directors of the Council 
since its organization. He not only 
brings to his new “job” a large en- 
thusiasm for wool promotion, but a 
thorough understanding of the work in 
both the Salt Lake and New York of- 
fices cf the Council. So the program 
should continue to grow under his di- 
recticn as rapidly as permitted by the 
finencial support from growers, manu- 
facturers, packers, wool handlers, and 
ell others having any interest in wool. 

J.B. Wilson was reelected vice presi- 
cent of the Council, J. M. Jones, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Edwin E. Marsh was 
named assistant secretary-treasurer. F. 
E. Ackerman was continued as execu- 
tive director in charge of the New York 
office. 


The Executive Committee elected by 
the Board of Directors is composed of 





H. J. Devereaux (South Dakota), J. B. 
Wilson (Wyoming), R. C: Rich (Ida- 
ho), C. B. Wardlaw (Texas), W. P. 
Wing (California), Mrs. Robert Naylor 
(Idaho), F. T. Earwood (Texas), 
George L. Anderson (Boston), Russell 
Wilkins (Denver), R. A. Ward (Ore- 
gon), and President Sylvan J. Pauly 
and Secretary J. M. Jones of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 


The following directors were elected 
at the membership meeting to serve un- 
til January, 1950; Ralph Reeve, repre- 
senting the Colorado Wool Growers 
Association; Gordon Griswold, repre- 
senting the Nevada Wool Growers As- 
sociation; Vestel Askew, representing 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation; James A. Hooper, represent- 
ing the National Wool Marketing Cor- 





sa li ma! 


Director Ackerman’s annual report was presented as an exhibit of eight 4 by 6 panels, each 
representing a particular phase of the operations during 1947. Two of the panels are shown above 
representing fashions for retail merchants and the press and exhibits for schools and colleges. En- 
titled “What It Does and How It Does It,” the visual report uses more than 150 photographs, 700 
letters of inquiry and commendation, and approximately 2000 news clippings. As in the 1945 report, 
the accuracy of the volumes of correspondence, press clippings, and radio scripts shown was attested 


by a certified public accountant. 








poration; George L. Anderson, repre- 
senting the National Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation; C. B. Wardlaw, R. C. Rich, and 
W. P. Wing, representing the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

The other members of the Board of 
Directors are: H. B. Embach, Arizona 
Wool Growers Association; Floyd W. 
Lee, New Mexico Wool Growers As- 
sociation; H. J. Devereaux, Western 
South Dakota Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion; B. H. Stringham, Utah Wool 
Growers Association; John A. Reed, 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association; 
R. A. Ward, Pacific Wool Growers; Mrs. 
Robert Naylor, National Wool Growers 
Association: Dr. H. C. Gardiner, Ameri- 
Hampshire Sheep Association; and J. 
B. Wilson, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, whose terms expire Jenuary, 
1948, and Dr. J. F. Wilson, California 
Wool Growers Association; M. C. 
Claar, Idaho Wool Growers Association; 
C. O. Hansen, Montana Wool Growers 
Association; W. A. Holt, Oregon Wool 
Growers Association; T. J. Drumheller, 
Washington Wool Growers Association; 
Russell Wilkins, Wilkins and Company, 
Limited; Fred T. Earwood, National 
Wool Growers Association, whose 
terms expire in January, 1949. 


The purposes of the American Wool 
Council were set up in a formal state- 
ment by a committee composed of H. 
J. Devereaux, chairman; W. P. Wing, 
J.B. Wilson, Sylvan J. Pauly,and Byron 
Hunt, the new president of the Texas 
Association, and adopted by the mem- 
bership meeting. The statement follows: 


“The American Wool Council shall 
confine its activities solely to the promo- 
tion of wool and mohair as textile 
fibers and the promotion of by-products 
from wool and mohair. Such a progarm 
shall embody extensive research and ex- 
perimentation to improve wool and mo- 
hair and to find new uses for wool and 
mohair anc wool and mohair by-pro- 
ducts. The American Wool Council 
shall not engage in legislative or politi- 
cal activities of any kind, nor shall it 
concern itself with the problems of wool 
and mohair production. The activities 
of the American Wool Council shall be 
entirely devoted to increasing the use of 
wool and mohair and the by-products 
of wool and mohair.” 

The appointment of a policy com- 
mittee of nine to work with Director 
Ackerman in planning for the projects 
of the Council was authorized. It will 
be composed of four growers, two 
manufacturers, one packer, and two 
dealers or handlers; its members will be 
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announced later. The setting up of a 
policy committee has been requested by 
Director Ackerman for some time. In 
addition to outlining general plans for 
the Council’s work, the Policy Commit- 
tee was also authorized to pass upon 
future applications for membership 
from wool manufacturers. The Board 
of Directors, in its final meeting, ac- 
cepted such applications from the 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Stroock Com- 
pany, Inc., and the Forstmann Woolen 
Company. 

Action on the revision of the constitu- 
tion of the American Wool Council was 
postponed for further consideration. 

The program of the member’s meet- 
ing was one of interest and importance. 
A postwar comsumption of wool in this 
country between nine hundred million 
and one billion pounds of wool annually, 
or practically 40 per cent more than in 
prewar days, was predicted by Director 
Ackerman. He based his conclusions on 
the increased population of the country 
and the high wage levels. “Despite the 
fact that costs all along the line are 
much greater than in other countries, 
the American consuming public is fur- 
nished the cheapest and best ready-to- 





wear clothing made anywhere in the 
world,” Mr. Ackerman declared. ‘Ty 
destroy the wool industry of this 
country through reduction in tariff 
would be a great tragedy.” 

A very enjoyable talk was made by 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman of American 


how that group could function more ef. 
ficiently in promoting wool if help in 
planning a unified program were given 
by the Council. 


The third speaker on the Council’ f 


meeting was Secretary Wing of the 


California Wool Growers Association, J 
who gave the grower’s viewpoint on 
“Sheep pay taxes for § 


wool promotion. 
five hundred thousand farm families,” 
Mr. Wing declared, “and wool grower 
must provide the steady demand for 
wool. New fibers have gained footholds 


in the world markets. For example, in 


ten years, rayon sales were tripled while 
the sale of wool was doubled in a simi- 
lar period. Aggressive promotion of 
the elasticity, durability, thermal quali- 
ties, adaptability, ease of dyeing and 


other virtues of wool will gain its pro. | 


per place in the fiber field.” 








New Land Management 
Personnel 


Fred W. Johnson, former commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, 
has been named by Secretary Krug 
as the director of the Bureau of Land 
Management, and Joe! David Wolf- 
sohn, who has been acting director, 
has been appointed associate director. 


APPOINTMENT of Byron Mock and 
Walter H. Horning as administra- 
tors of the regional offices of the Bureau 
of Land Management in Salt Lake City 
and Portland, respectively, was an- 
nounced on November 22, 1946 (Wool 
Grower, December, 1946, page 7). On 
January 7, Marion Clawson, agricul- 
tural economist in the Berkeley region- 
al office of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, was named administrator of 
the California-Nevada regional office 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
Other appointments in the Bureau of 
Land Management recently made 
known by Secretary Krug are as fol- 
lows: 


Dr. John R. Riggleman, government 
business analyst and writer on eco- 








nomic subjects, as Chief of the Branch | 


of Land Classification and Planning, 


which will handle problems on research, | 


classification and statistics relating to | 


public lands; 
DePue Falck, former Chief of Opera- 


tions of the Grazing Service at Salt| 
Lake City, as chief of the Branch of 


Administration, which will handle all 
matters pertaining to fiscal affairs, bud- 
get, accounts, personnel, mails and files, 
office procedure, supplies and training 


Albert C. Horton, Jr., who has been 
Acting Chief Cadastral Engineer of the 
Bureau at Denver, as chief of the 
Branch of Engineering and Construc- 
tion, whose concern will be with cada- 


stral surveys, range development, soil f 


and moisture conservation, construc: 
tion work and drafting operations; 


Thomas C. Havell, supervisor of the 
Branch of Adjudication of the General 
Land Office as Chief of the Branch of 


Adjudication, which will handle allf 


cases involving issuance of patents and 


leases, exchange of land; land grants, f 


right-of-way of the public domain and 
the development of mineral resources 
on the public land. 


The headquarters of these men will 


be in Washington, D. C. 
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Fork, Utah, newly elected president of F “ 
the National Women’s Auxiliary, on § 
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“I The President s Address 


e by 

rican §) gy G. N. Winder, President 

nt of | National Wool Growers Association 

', On ° 

e ef. | Craig, Colorado 

Ip in 

siven fe An Address before the 82nd Annual 
; Convention of the National Wool 
ncil’s 4 Growers Association 

the I Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California 
stion January 26-30, 1947 

it on B : 
= fae have gone through a very hectic 
lies” - year and witnessed many changes 
ywers | since we convened a year ago. We saw 
d for the passing of O.P.A. and the discard- 
holds | ing of most production controls,and be- 
le. in fore the close of 1946, the President de- 
while | clared hostilities at an end, which auto- 
simi. | matically cleared the slate of most of 
on off his wartime powers. All this has tend- 
quali. ed to get business generally back on a 
s and), private enterprise basis and allow the 
s pro- old law of supply and demand to oper- 


» ate. Due to the many complicating fac- 
' tors, I am afraid, however, that it will 


| be some time before we can get entire- 
~ ly back to a free economy in the wool 





ranch © business. 
meee Although many of our worst head- 
ch 5 

earch, aches are behind us, we are still con- 

ng © fronted with many problems which de- 
| mand our attention and our cooperative 

Ypera- F effort. All of these questions will be 

t Salt) dealt with during the convention, but I 

ch off) wish to mention a few of them and ex- 

lle all) press my opinion on some matters. 

;, bud- 

1 files, — Wool 

sony ' Inspite of the opinion to the contrary 

s been ) expressed by Fortune Magazine, I feel 

of the 4 that it is essential to maintain healthy 

of the wool-producing and wool-manufactur- 

struc: § ing industries in this country. We have 

cada- the highest standard of living here of 

it, soil ) any country in the world, and Iam sure 

istruc- 





» everyone wishes to maintain that stand- 
S; ) ard. The very fact that we do have this 


of the® high living standard and high wage 
‘eneral & Tates means that our cost of production 
nch of & 8s much higher here than abroad. This 
Jle all isnot only true of the wool business, 
its and | but of every business in this country 
grants, in which labor is a major factor of the 
in and & cst of production. 
sources This country has grown great under 
| the private enterprise system, with our 
en will — tome markets protected by tariffs for 
our domestic producers and manufac- 
Grower February, 1947 


turers. It is my firm conviction that 
this policy must be continued if we are 
to maintain our position in the world. 
If we expect to maintain our high stand- 
ards of living and at the same time do 
away with large subsidy payments, 
there is only one course open, and that 
is to fully protect our markets by means 
of tariff rates sufficiently high to com- 
pensate for the difference in costs. 
There is a fundamental difference 
between tariff protection and subsidy 
payments. In the case of tariffs, rev- 
enue goes into the Treasury without un- 


‘ due burden on any individual or group. 


In the case of subsidies, large sums are 
paid out of the Treasury, and so long 
as that continues it will be difficult to 
balance the budget or to reduce taxes. 

Congress recognized that varying 
world conditions might require tariff 
adjustments from time to time when 
they passed the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. They provided in 
this law for a maximum adjustment of 
50 per cent in tariff rates either UP or 
down. 

Due to the State Department's pol- 
icy of doing away with all tariffs and 
trade barriers, this upward provision 
has been disregarded. We feel so 
strongly, however, that it should be 
used that the National Wool Growers 
Association has filed a brief with the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
asking for a 50 per cent increase in 
tariff rates on wool. 


The liquidation of breeding flocks 
has progressed to such an extent as to 
be a menace to the health and economic 
stability of the country. Unless the tide 
is turned, the very existence of many 
counties and municipalities in the west- 
ern range empire, which are almost 
wholly dependent upon the sheep bus- 
iness, will be threatened. 

If proper tariff adjustment is not 
made, then it is imperative that Con- 
gress adopt legislation designed to give 
some measure of stability to the wool 
industry. 

To accomplish this, all elements— 
the producers, manufacturers, dealers, 


government agencies, and other inter- 
ested parties—must cooperate and 
work toward one goal. Even labor must 
realize that their interests will best be 
served by maintaining a healthy wool 
industry. More than half a million 
people are engaged in the production 
of wool, and the wool textile industry 
is the seventh largest employer of la- 
bor in the country. 


The matter of tariffs and wool legis- 
lation will be discussed in more detail 
by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Jones, and I am 
confident that our wool committee will 
have a constructive report to make. 


Lamb and Lamb Marketing 


I notice that a report of the activities 
of the Lamb Industry Committee is 
scheduled for later in the program so I 
will pass that for the present. 


I do want to repeat my often-ex- 
pressed opinion, though, that in order 
to improve our financial position we 
must strive, by means of improved 
methods of breeding, feeding and mar- 
keting practices, to increase our yield 
of meat products. 


Public Lands 


On the ranges of the West is pro- 
duced a great natural resource—grass. 
To be of any value, this grass must be 
harvested year after year to the fullest 
extent consistent with sound conserva- 
tion principles. The sheep and cattle 
men have, for many years, performed 
the service of processing this grass into 
meat and fiber so that the population 
as a whole could be properly fed and 
clothed. This has not been done at a 
great profit as many uninformed people 
believe, but by great sacrifice, and with 
very moderate financial return to the 
livestock operator. 

A large portion of this grass resource 
is found on federal land, some of: which 
is administered by the United States 
Forest Service. The Forest Service has 
recently embarked upon a program to 
reduce very materially the numbers of 
livestock permitted to graze on the 
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forests. Some of these reductions are 
supposedly for the protection of the 
range. Some reductions are made to 
allow more game animals, and these 
game animals produce no meat nor fib- 
er in commercial quantities. Other re- 
ductions are enforced in order to allow 
more and more space for recreational 
facilities. 


Each reduction effected by the For- 
est Service adds to the cost of produc- 
tion and lends instability to the indus- 
try. The established livestock organ- 
izations have always been ready to co- 
operate with the government agencies 
in working out sound administrative 
policies. In view of this, | was indeed 
shocked when I read the statements by 
a high Forest Service officer discredit- 
ing the officers and leaders in the live- 
stock industry. It is unfortunate that 
such statements and accusations were 
made at this time when the reduction 
policy of the Forest Service is causing 
such widespread protest. If anything 
further were needed to cause the forest 
users to arise, such statements will do 
it. 

In view of the recent developments 
in Forest Service policies, | would sug- 
gest that we ask for a Congressional 
investigation of the administration of 
grazing on the national forests. 


Another large acreage of federal 
range land is administered by the 
Bureau of Land Management in the 
Department of Interior. The bulk of 
this land is good only for livestock graz- 
ing. Until 1934 when the Taylor Act 
was passed, this land was open range 
and used in common by the stockmen 
without any charge. By the Taylor Act 
it was placed under the control of the 
Department of the Interior, and a 
bureau was set up to administer the 
land with a small fee charged for a per- 
mit to use the land. Since 1934, the 
bureau has mushroomed into a very 
huge organization which requires over 
a million dollar budget. In order to 
maintain this bureau, proposals have 
been made to materially increase the 
fees. Last year Congress cut the 
bureau’s budget almost in half and if 
the stockmen now should agree to a fee 
increase it would undo all the work of 
Congress in limiting the growth of this 
business. Nothing should be done 
about fees until a study is completed to 
show how much administration is neces- 
sary and what it should cost. 


We concede that the government 
agencies have the responsibility of pro- 
perly administering the land to con- 
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serve the resources. We claim that 
they also have a definite responsibility 
to the people of this country to see that 
a maximum use is made of the grass 
resource to produce the maximum 
amoun? of meat and fiber. The most 
good to the most people will be ac- 
complished only by the most produc- 
tion. This can best be done under the 
highest degree of private enterprise 
and a minimum of government inter- 
ference. 


It has been proposed that the govern- 
ment sell the federal grazing lands to 
the stockmen who now use them under 
lease or permit, at prices that would en- 
courage private ownership and get the 
lands on the tax rolls. The greatest ob- 
jection to putting those lands into pri- 
vate ownership comes, of course, from 
the government agencies who now con- 
trol them and from certain game con- 
servation enthusiasts. One reason these 
people give for their objection is that 
the livestock operator cannot be trust- 
ed to make the proper use of these lands 
nor to conserve the resources. 

My answer is that for many years 
the stockmen have owned a large por- 
tion of the land they operate upon and 
the carrying capacity on their private 
lands is as great and, in many cases, 
greater than before the lands came into 
private ownership. On the other hand, 
by the admission of the government of- 
ficials, the federally controlled land is 
in terrible shape and the numbers of 
livestock must be drastically reduced. 
The instability of government policies 
encourages the overuse of the ranges. A 
stockman is much more apt to over- 
graze land over which he has no control 
than he would land he owns and pays 
taxes on. Past performance indicates 
that the individual is more to be trusted 
with conserving the grass resources 
than are the government agencies. 

With respect to fish and game con- 
servation, it is a well-established fact 
here in the West that the stockmen as a 
whole have done more toward game 
conservation than all of the so-called 
wildlife enthusiasts put together. The 
stockmen allow the game to use their 
private lands without molestation, they 
encourage the stocking with fish of 
streams running through their property 
so that everyone can enjoy the fishing. 
The stockmen have always proposed 
that sound range management prin- 
ciples be exercised in the control of 
game as are practiced in the manage- 
ment of livestock so that the ranges will 
not become overstocked and thereby 
destroy the grass resource. 





Last August a joint committee rep. 
resenting the National Wool Growers 
Association and the American Nationa] 
Live Stock Association was appointed 
to study the matter of private owner. 
ship of public lands. 
has worked diligently, and I am sure § 
will have a constructive report to make Ff 
regarding this matter. 

About the same time, Mr. Rex Nich. 
olson was appointed Special Assistant § 
to the Secretary of Interior and in. ® 


structed to study the administration of a 


the Taylor Act and make a report re. J 
garding any changes necessary unde 
the reorganization of the General Land 
Office and the Grazing Service. 

Inasmuch as we have not been privi- f 
leged to see this report, I want to em.[ 
phasize again that we should not recom. | 
mend any change in fees nor any in- 
crease in appropriation for the Grazing 
Service until we can study the new set- 
up and determine whether it meets our 
ideas of what administration is neces. 
sary and whether we feel the personnel| 
is capable of properly administering the 
Act. 


beta 





Research 

It has long been my opinion that «| 
general agricultural research program 
was necessary and that it should bea 


proper function of government. } 


Such a research program has nov] 
been authorized under the Hope-Flan-} 
nagan Act passed by the last Congress 
No money is available yet under this 
Act, but it is anticipated that it will be| 
provided early in this session of Con- 
gress. 

To implement the administration of] 
the Act, an overall advisory committee 
of eleven men has been appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
committee will receive recommenda: 
tions for research from committees rep-/ 
resenting specific commodities and will] 
advise the Secretary of Agriculture on 
what they think are the most worth-f 
while projects. We have suggested 
names of men to be appointed to several FE 
commodity committees, among which 
are the committee on wool and the com 
mittee on livestock and meat. We expec! 
that the various commodity committee J 
will be appointed when the overal 
committee meets the first week in Feb 7 
ruary. Fe 

I talked with Albert Mitchell of New§ 
Mexico, who is a member of the Ger Fy 
eral Committee, and he said that someyy 
self-appointed committees had already) 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Legislative 
Activities 


Report of J. B. Wilson, Chairman, 
Legislative Committee, to the 


| 82nd Annual Convention of the 
| National Wool Growers Association, 
> January 27, 1947, San Francisco 


; Your Legislative Committee was 


represented in Washington during 
practically all of the time during 1946 
until Congress adjourned. Both Secre- 
tary Jones and I spent much more time 
in Washington than the results would 
show. We were, of course, working 


| primarily on wool legislation. ... . The 


legislation that was finally introduced 
was the result of about two years’ work 
on the part of the National Wool Grow- 


» ers Association in attempting to have 
| hearings held before the special Wool 
' Committee, of which Senator O’Ma- 
) honey of our state was chairman.” 


Then, after the hearings were held, 
the matter had to be referred to various 


> government departments, including the 
» Department of State, who were ex- 


tremely anxious, incidentally, to have 
a wool purchase program or a support 
price program continued, which indi- 
cated to me—I may be a little too su- 
spicious, having spent a good deal of 
time in Washington—but their anxiety 
to have the program continued indi- 
cated clearly to me that they had in 
mind reducing the tariff on both wool 
and goods. Otherwise, they would not 
have been as interested in the continua- 


tion of a support price program as they 


were. 

Eventually, after all of the govern- 
ment departments had taken the mat- 
ter up and after President Truman had 


| talked about the necessity of a long- 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


March 5-16. Southwestern Exposition and Fat 
Stock Show, Ft. Worth. , 

— 25-30: Southwestern Livestock Show, El 
‘aso 

May 12-13: California Ram Sale, Galt. 

August 14-15: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver. 


August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock 


Exposition, Portland. 
November 1-9: Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco. 
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time wool program at a Cabinet meet- 
ing, the Department of Agriculture fi- 
nally prepared a bill which was subse- 
quently introduced by Senator O’Ma- 
honey in the Senate and Congressman 
Granger, of Utah, in the House. 

The bill was held up in the Senate 
Agricultural Committee for four weeks. 
I know that I was ashamed, and I am 
sure that Casey was ashamed, going 
around constantly and asking our 
friends in the Senate to please, Mr. 
Senator, attend the meeting of the Com- 
mittee and see that that bill is reported 
out. 

The Chairman, however, for reasons 
best known to himself, did not put the 
bill on the agenda, and we were delayed 
for four weeks, when time was extreme- 
ly precious. 


The bill, however, was finally forced 
out of the Committee end the Chair- 
man voted to report it out. The only 
adverse vote was cast by a proxy held 
by the Chairman for Senator Scott Lu- 
cas, of Illinois. 


As soon as the bill was reported out 
of the Senate, Congressman Granger 
became active in trying to get the 
House to take action. They had two 
hearings on the bill, after Congressman 
Granger and many other Congressmen 
from the wool growing states had been 
pretty hot on the trail of the Commit- 
tee. I think Mr. Jones and I, together, 
testified for about three minutes. A 
Congressman had the right-of-way and 
he had something else to talk about 
other than wool, so we didn’t get very 
much time to present our case. We had 
a part of one day’s session, and the op- 
ponents of the bill had a full day ses- 
sion of the Committee. 


The Committee rather promptly re- 
ported a bill, after amending it in a good 
many particulars. The bill they re- 
ported provided, first, for the fixing of 
a comparable price on wool; as most of 
you know, the parity price is extreme- 
ly unfair to wool; and the comparable 
price would place it in exactly the same 
relationship as the basic commodities 
in the original Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Then it would provide that wool 
would be given the same treatment as 
the Steagall commodities. The Steagall 
amendment provided that the basic 
commodities should be supported by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation by 
loan, purchase, or support price pay- 
ment, at not less than 90 per cent of 
parity or comparable price for two 
years after the declaration of the end of 
hostilities, which declaration was made, 














J. B. Wilson, who as chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, directs its Washington activities. 


incidentally, on, I believe December 
31st. It also provided that the C.C.C. 
should be permitted to sell wool at less 
than parity. 

The bill had the unanimous report 
of the House Agricultural Committee; 
and the members of that Committee, as 
well as a good many other western 
Congressmen, and some eastern Con- 
gressmen, tried their best to get the 
bill up in the House. There is not the 
slightest doubt in the world—or, at 
least, there is no doubt in my mind— 
that had the bill been permitted to come 
to a vote it would have passed both the 
House and the Senate. 

Unfortunately, too much time was 
lost in reperting it out of the Senate 
Committee, and the House Committee. 
It was reported out of the House Com- 
mittee about ten days before Congress 
decided to adjourn. 

The Boston and National Wool Trade 
Associations, who were the principal 
opponents of the legislation, are taking 
credit for defeating the bill, and if they 
believe that is creditable, I would be the 
last to deny them the credit of having 
beaten the bill that was desired by the 
growers and was very necessary for 
the protection of the growers. 

Time, I think, perhaps did just as 
much as the efforts of the wool trade, 
although, frankly, they left no stone 
unturned to defeat the legislation. 

In addition to working cn the wool 
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bill, we were constantly working on 
many other matters. I think perhaps, 
based on our resources, we did as much 
in trying to prevent the extension of 
the O.P.A., particularly the controls on 
meats, as any other one organization, 
and in that connection I want to say 
that: the American Meat Institute did 
one of the best jobs on the O.P.A. that 
has ever been done.... .. 


We had innumerable conferences 
with the various governmental depart- 
ments in Washington, including the De- 
partment of State. .... 

We were, I believe, about the only 
organization to testify on the Agricul- 
tural Research Bill. I believe it is ex- 
tremely important. I know that Mr. 
Jones has already made _ representa- 
tiqns regarding our desire to be repre- 
sented, and to have a Wool Committee. 
There is no agricultural commodity 
produced in this country which has had 
as, little. research done on it as wool. 
The Department of Agriculture, until 
they started the coring work, had nev- 
er within my recollection, at least, ever 
done any research work on wool. 

Our time seemed to be pretty fully 
occupied in Washington, and yet we 
can’t point to any accomplishments dur- 
ing the last session of Congress. 

You gentlemen will, in your delibera- 
tions, here, chart the program of your 
work in Washington. I am not going 
to attempt to influence the body in any 
way. I did, however, say to both the 
Senate Agricultural Committee and the 
House Agricultural Committee that if 
they had some way of giving me as- 
surance—binding assurance, if you 
please—that the duty on wool and man- 
ufactures of wool would not be reduced 
for ten years, that we would walk out 
and not ask for any further government 
support from them. I made it plain, 
however, that I was speaking in a per- 
sonal capacity and not as Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of your 
great Association. They, of course, can- 
not give us that assurance. 

The Congress is really beginning to 
again take on the functions that the 
Constitution of this country intended. 
They are attempting to, and I think will, 
recapture considerable power which 
they, in recent years, have delegated to 
various government departments, par- 
ticularly the Executive Department. 

And I am hopeful that as a result of 
that, we may at least slow down the 
State Department. 


2 ¢ 6 @ 


(Mr. Wilson mentioned here the sev- 
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STATUS OF THE WOOL PROGRAM 


On February 3 Senator J. C. O’Ma- 
honey (Wyoming) sent the National 
Wool Growers Association the follow- 
ing wire covering the present situation 
of the wool program. It was prompted 
by the report that Secretary Anderson 
had stated no 1947 wools at all would 
be purchased by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

“Glad to advise that the C.C.C. will 
continue until April 15 to purchase 
any and all domestic wools, both shorn 
and pulled, then in shipment or for 
which bills of lading have been issued. 
Purchase after April 15 will be impos- 
sible unless Congress acts before that 
date to pass O’Mahoney-Granger bills 
which would authorize the continuance 
of program. 

“The reason legislation is necessary 
is that C.C.C. has no appropriation by 
which it may continue this program 
after April 15. The C.C.C. expires as 
of June 30. I know of no other way by 
which the market for domestic wool 
may be preserved. It is impossible to 
rely upon tariff legislation because it 
is extremely unlikely that any general 
legislation increasing tariffs can be 
put through this Congress, and certain- 
ly no such legislation can be enacted 
by April 15, the date on which the 
C.C.C. program ends. Unless the pro- 
gram is continued, the market for do- 
mestic wool will be cut off and the 
situation of the wool grower will be 
worse than at any time since the 1929 
depression.” 








eral resolutions that had been intro- 
duced in Congress requesting postpone- 
ment of action reducing tariff duties un- 
til a complete study could be made of 
the necessity for further action under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement pol- 
icy.) 

And I want to acknowledge now and 
thank all of the associations affiliated 
with the National for the fine support 
they gave us. We were constantly ask- 
ing them to get in touch with their 
Congressmen or their Senators request- 
ing them to help us with the wool legis- 
lation. They all responded magnifi- 
cently and I never have seen better co- 
operation than we received from all of 
the associations. They got their own 
Senators and Congressmen lined up, 
but it was a little too late. 

We had the active cooperation of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 
and the Pacific Wool Growers. 





We did everything that we could do, 
but the Boston Wool Trade, and time. 
were a little too much for us. 

I will always believe that as a result 
of the work done by the various organ. 
izations that the O.P.A. controls were 


finally abolished. Never has as goody 


case been put up in Washington in my 


time as was done by those opposing the 


O.P.A. 


Now, to get back to the wool bill & 
Congressman Granger, of Utah, has re 
introduced the wool bill as reported by 
the House Agricultural Committee 7 
That provides, as I told you, for, first 
fixing a comparable price; then makin; 
it eligible for treatment the same as the 
other Steagall commodities, and provid. 
ing for the sale at a loss. 


Senator O’Mahoney has reintroduced 
his bill, which I like a little better be/ 
cause it contains provisions for research | 
and a provision that the government 
should continue to purchase wool unti 
1950. Mr. Jones insisted on getting in 
1950 because he thought we ought t 
have another year. I don’t think, how. 
ever, that Senator O’Mahoney’s bill has 
nearly as good a change of enactmbeni|_ 
as Congressman Granger’s bill. They a 
have removed from O’Mahoney’s bill 
in the House, some of the features tha) 
were objectionable to some of the Hous)” 
members, particularly those on the Ag 
ricultural Committee. 


ee 





As I said a moment ago, you gentle § 
men are going to make the program 
which those who serve you will attemp 
to carry out. I also told you that if |} 
could have assurance that the tarifll 
wouldn’t be reduced for ten years- 
and I mean assurance; not political as) 
surances, but binding assurances—ther 
I would not personally ask for legisla 
tion. 

I think, in line with what your Pres: 
dent has said, that it should be our firs : 
endeavor to secure an increase in they 
tariff sufficient to cover the differency 
in the cost of production between thy 
United States and foreign countriea)y 





Then I think we should endeavor to se . 


cure an import quota on both wool ani 
manufactures of wool. This impor) 
quota idea is not new. It was origina) 
ly developed by the State Departmen 
to lessem opposition to some of thei 

policies; but now they are trying t 

strangle their own baby and object ti 
import quotas. Then I think we mus 
ask for legislation along the lines of tlt 
bill that Congressman Granger has i 
troduced. Personally, I would welcom 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Coring System 


By Frank D. Cronin, Chief, Wool Section, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture ' 
An Address before the 82nd Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, San Francisco, January 26-30, 1947 


have been invited by your Secretary, 

Mr. Jones, to discuss with you this 
morning two important developments 
in wool marketing which are of great 
significance to the entire wool industry 
of America, but more especially to 
These are 


id core-testing for shrinkage determina- 


» tion and improved wool packaging. I 
will confine my remarks to somewhat 


of a progress report of accomplishment 


} during the past year on the two subjects 


.f) mentioned. 


During the 1946 season the core-test- 


: ing of grease wool became an official 
) and definitely established function of 


» wool marketing for the first time. I 
si) say “official” because it was adopted 


) Branch. 


as an integral part of our appraisal op- 
erations under the wool support pro- 
gram administered by the Livestock 
Its practical use followed 
some nine years of careful intensive re- 
search in the Branch directed to the 


) finding of a satisfactory method of 
| sampling domestic grease wool and ana- 
> lyzing the samples to arrive at the clean 
} content of the lot. 
» years have been spent in adapting to do- 


Most of those nine 


, mestic wool uses a core-testing proce- 
© dure which had been developed in the 


»1 Growe’ 


) Treasury Department for establishing 


the clean content of baled foreign wools 


) imported into this country. The prob- 


lems involved in sampling bagged do- 


| mestic wool are quite different and 


more involved than those encountered 
in sampling the comparatively uniform, 
baled foreign wools, and our job was to 
try out and prove a suitable sampling 
procedure, an efficient coring device, 
and a laboratory testing technique 
in predicting the shrinkage of domestic 
wool which would insure a measure of 
accuracy never known before. All of 
this was done before core-testing was 
put to practical use this past year. And 
yet I don’t know anything having to do 
with the marketing of wool which has 
ever been so severely criticized and 
disputed as core-testing. Perhaps this 
is natural because it presents such a 
sharp departure from accustomed ways 
of doing things. Certainly this criticism 
has been healthy because it has pro- 
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vided the spur to redoubled efforts to 
prove beyond question reliability and 
worth of core-testing to wool growers. 

From time immemorial the grower 
of wool has sold his product on the basis 
of someone’s guess as to the clean con- 
tent. Wool] buyers are not in the mar- 
ket for grease, dirt or burrs. While un- 
cleaned, grease wool is sold by the 
pound, its value, reflected in the price 
per pound, grade by grade, is fixed by 
someone’s estimate of the clean con- 
tent, or conversely the percentage of 
shrink. To say that this factor of shrink, 
as it affects the producer’s income, is 
of decisive importance, is superfluous 
And yet. what real knowledge of 
shrinkage have growers had before 
core-testing was undertaken? Or any- 
one else, for that matter? 

Over the past few years we have had 
an opportunity to study this subject of 
shrinkage carefully. We have examined 
the shrinkage estimates of our own ap- 
praisers, of handlers, buyers, dealers. 
We have made laboratory analyses of 
grease and scoured wool under strict- 
ly controlled conditions. We have had 
commercial scouring mill check tests. 
We have weighed and compared visual 
estimates, core-test reports and com- 
mercial scouring mill results from many 
types of wool many, many times. Asa 
result I can say two things to you rath- 
er bluntly and without fear of contra- 
diction: first, we have not yet found any 
individual who can consistently esti- 
mate the shrinkage of domestic grease 
wool accurately, and we don’t believe 
such an individual ever lived; and, sec- 
ondly, that the core-testing method for 
determining shrinkage, as practiced in 
the Department of Agriculture, is the 
most reliable and accurate method 
which has yet been devised. 


Unfortunately, I find it necessary to 
emphasize these two points because 
core-testing has been so severely criti- 
cized this past year; because core-test 
results have been challenged by those 
who differed in their estimate of shrink- 
age on particular lots; because it has 
been claimed that we couldn’t possibly 
get an adequate sample from clips 
heavy with tags or for other reasons, or 


that a test conducted on a small sub- 
sample—a mere handful or two of wool 
—is absurd; and because of the per- 
sistent, deliberate attempts, for what- 
ever reasons, to discredit core-testing 
among you growers with the objective 
of blocking its development and pre- 
venting its taking firm root as an 
established and accepted wool grow- 
er’s marketing aid. : 

Today I am prepared to present for 
your consideration some of the results 
of our past year’s work in core-testing, 
that you may judge for yourselves their 
value, and also that you may draw your 
own conclusions as to the place and the 
usefulness of core-testing in your own 
wool production and marketing enter- 
prises in the years to come. I should 
like to mention first, however, that we 
have prepared a little pamphlet on core- 
testing, a supply of which is available, 
whieh briefly describes the whole op- 
eration. It was published in response 
to innumerable questions on our meth- 
odology and the application of core- 
testing in our wool support activities. 

The figures used in the charts which 
I shall describe are not complete for the 
entire 1946 season, but they are so near- 
ly complete that for all practical pur- 
poses they comprise a report of the 
season’s operation. 

Chart I shows the number and state 
of origin of the clips core-tested this 
past year. Each solid circle represents 
five preappraisal tests and each solid 
triangle five reappraisal tests. You are 
all familiar, I am sure, with these ac- 
tivities. Preappraisal testing was con- 
ducted in advance of original apprais- 
als by committees to provide the ap- 
praisers with a guide to shrinkages in 
the major producing areas. Repre- 
sentative clips were designated by the 
area appraiser for this purpose. The 
condition of clips can vary consider- 
ably from year to year, depending up- 
on weather, feed and other factors. 
Sometimes those variations can be de- 
tected and properly accounted for by 
visual or manual examination of the 
fleeces; often they cannot, or at least 
they are so detected and accounted for 
sufficiently, and the judgment of the 
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NUMBER OF PREAPPRAISAL AND REAPPRAISAL CORE TESTS 
j BY WOOL PRODUCING STATES 








Chart | 


shrink estimator, which is invariably 
controlled by his knowledge of the 
shrinkage history of the clip or the 
area in years past rather than on pres- 
ent precise calculation, results in error 
which may favor or penalize the grower 
depending upon whether the unknown 
difference was above or below the ex- 
pected shrink. Core-testing removes 
this hazardous speculation. Incidental- 
ly, one of our greatest difficulties in 
the past season, and one which was cap- 
italized fully by those who do not wish 
core-testing to live, arose from the fact 
that the clips in some of the prominent 
producing sections ran heavier than in 
the preceding year and consequently 
tested heavier than some _ growers, 
handlers and buyers expected. While 
this was an unfortunate experience in 
our first year of testing operations, 
from the point of view of popular sup- 
port, I need only point out to you that 
in not one single instance was a dis- 
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puted test result found to be wrong, and 
remind you also that under reverse con- 
ditions which might exist in almost any 
season, the core-test would be your 
only protection against possible loss of 
considerable proportions. This has 
been amply demonstrated in Montana 
where, according to a report of the 
Experiment Station, some of the finest 
clips of that state had been consistently 
undervalued year after year until core- 
testing established their true shrink- 
age. 

There were a total of 814 lots tested 
during the year, and on a number of 
these duplicate and triplicate tests were 
conducted to insure accuracy and dispel 
doubts. Four hundred and sixty-nine 
were preappraisal tests and 345 were 
reappraisal tests. The shrinkage of all 
lots for which reappraisal was request- 
ed this yea1 was determined by core- 
testing. For your information, the 
number of requests for reappraisal was 
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considerably less than expected, 


and 
we credit the preappraisal core-testing 


work for that. The largest number of 
lots tested was from Texas, with a total 
of 151. California was second with 123, 


Wyoming third with 85, New Mexico Wy 
fourth with 69, Idaho fifth with 64, and F 


so on through the list. 


Chart II shows the volume of wool 7 


core-tested by states in both preap. 


praisal and reappraisal activities. The 


solid black section of the bars repre. 
sents the number of pounds of wool in F 


the lots tested under preappraisal, and f 
the lighter gray area the number off 
pounds in lots tested under reappraisal, 7 


For all states combined a total of 9,390. © 


000 pounds was preappraised and 5,516. 
000 reappraised with the aid of core. 
test results. Wyoming with 234 million J 
pounds, and California with nearly 2), | 
million, had the greatest volume "| 





weight. 

Chart III presents a comparison of 
core-test results with appraisers’ esti-| 
mates of shrinkage on lots for which| 
reappraisal was requested. The scale at 
the left shows the number of tests and 
that at the bottom of the chart the per 
cent difference, plus or minus, from the 
original appraisal. The light shaded 
column in the center represents the} 
number of times the core-test confirmed | 
the original appraisal; the black are: 
to the right shows the number of times 
the core-test was heavier than the orig. 
inal appraisal, and the per cent heavier 
and that to the left the number of times 
it was lighter, and the per cent lighter 
In 135 out of a total of 345 reappraisal | 
tests, or 39 per cent, the shrinkage ot} 
the original appraisal was confirmed. | 
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Chart IV 


In 118 tests, or 34 per cent, the core- 
test raised the shrinkage, and in 92 tests 
or 27 per cent, it lowered the shrinkage. 
While the bulk of the changes fell with- 
ina relatively narrow range, heavier or 
lighter, it is significant to note that it 
was necessary to lower the shrinkage 
on two lots by us much as 7 per cent, 
and that one lot was increased by 11 
per cent. .-Appraisal committee shrink- 
age estimates are considered confirmed 
if the variation from the test result is 
within 14 per cent plus or minus. 

Chart IV shows the percentage of 
core-tests that confirm, raise or lower 
the appraisers’ estimates of shrinkage, 
by the appraisal area in which the lots 
were sampled. The bar to the left gives 
the United States total, with the white 
area showing the per cent confirmed, 
the light shaded area the per cent 
raised, and the heavy shaded area the 
per cent lowered. There was a fairly 
even distribution for the country as a 
whole, but in the Chicago area a pre- 
ponderant number of estimates were 
raised, in the San Francisco area the 
greatest number was lowered, while 
the Denver area had the largest num- 
ber of confirmations. 

Chart V presents the scoured out 
comparisons of core tests and of ap- 
praisers’ estimates with mill shrinkages. 
It was our practice, during the season, 
whenever wide differences occurred 
between core-test results and the 
shrinkage estimates of growers, hand- 
lers or appraisal committees, to send 
the cored bags or the entire lot to a com- 
mercial scouring mill for check pur- 
poses. While we were convinced of 
the reliability of core-testing from pre- 
vious years of experimental work, the 
system was definitely on trial with wool 
men in its first year of practical use. I 
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could cite instances and read you let- 
ters by the dozen in which experienced 
wool men challenged the core-test re- 
sult because it differed from their own 
opinions. It was necessary to convince 
these men that they were wrong, to 
prove to them that when their opinion 
of the shrinkage of a lot of wool dif- 
fered from a core-test result they were 
in error, and not the test. The scouring 
mill was the best possible arbiter and 
we used it frequently. It shouldn’t take 
more than one such check test to con- 
vince even the most stalwart doubter. 
Unfortunately, however, here is a siz- 
able number of experienced wool men, 
and they don’t seem to profit by each 
other’s mistakes. It looks, therefore, as 
though we must proceed to prove to 
each one individually that it is danger- 
ous to one’s reputation as a shrink esti- 
mator to argue with our core-test re- 
sults. 

Comparative checks from 58 com- 
mercial scourings are represented on 
this chart—approximately 500,000 
pounds of scoured-out wool. The height 
of each bar shows the number of check 
tests; the distance away from zero in 
the center of the bottom scale reflects 
the per cent difference from the stand- 
ardized mill shrinkage of the lot. For 
example, if a core-test result was 61 
per cent and the actual scouring mill 
shrinkage of the lot was 62 per cent 
the difference would be pictured in the 
bar representing minus one per cent. 
The light shaded area shows the differ- 
ence of the core-test results from the 
mill shrinkages, and the black area the 
differences of the appraisers’ estimates 
from the mill shrinkages. 
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Chart V 


I should like to point out here that 
while we are using comparisons in- 
volving the shrinkage estimates of our 
own appraisers, we have ample data on 
estimates of others in the wool industry 
which would present practically the 
same picture. When it comes to a 
knowledge of wool, our appraisers are 
as good as any in the wool trade from 
which they all were recruited. 

It will be noticed that the core result 
varied from the mill shrinkage by not 
more than plus or minus 1.5 per cent in 
51 of the 58 tests, while only 5 of the 
appraisers’ estimates fell within this 
narrow range of difference. Twenty- 
eight core-tests actually came within 
one-half of one percent difference, with 
some in perfect agreement, but none of 
the visual estimates were that close. 
As for extreme variations, the greatest 
core differences were in the 1.5 per cent 
to 2.5 per cent category, six minus and 
one plus, out of 58. The appraisers’ 
estimates, however, differed by as 
much as 10 per cent on the minus side 
to 8 per cent on the plus side. 


This chart tells a story which every 
wool grower should study with care. A 
possible range of error of at least 16 
per cent in estimating shrinkage has 
been reduced to less than 4 per cent by 
core-testing. Our immediate goal is to 
get it within 3 per cent; that is, plus or 
minus 114 per cent. We shall not be 
satisfied with that by any means be- 
cause we are convinced that the process 
can be brought to still greater accur- 
acy, and we are continually striving for 
it. And please keep this in mind—the 


(Continued on page 4°) 
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~ A Reply to Fortune s 





Robert Burns held that it would be 
a good thing if some power would give 
us the gift to see ourselves as others 
see us. There may be some difference 
of opinion about that, but, anyway, 
sheepmen have a chance of seeing how 
someone looks upon the U.S. wool in- 
dustry in the January issue of Fortune. 
It is anybody’s guess, however, whose 
viewpoint is expressed by the Fortune 
writer. But it is most readily seen that 
the information on which it is based 
was gathered at great distance from 
the weol-growing areas and that the 
conclusions drawn are illogical. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the public 
mind is being fed such stuff. 

You'll enjoy “F.E.A.’s” reply to 
“The Trouble with U.S. Wool” given 
here. 


O paraphrase the article in the Janu- 
ary issue of Fortune entitled “The 
Trouble with U. S. Wool,” one large 
fact is perfectly clear. The writer or 
writers who participated in this ill-na- 
tured high school composition on wool, 
don’t know what they are talking about. 
The one “large fact” which is clear to 
anyone whc understands either the dis- 
tribution and conversion of wool in this 
country, or the economics of its use, is 
that, far from taking a licking, the 
American public today, and for many 
years past, has been buying ready-to- 
wear clothes at a lower price than simi- 
lar or identical clothing is obtainable 
anywhere else in the world. 

Of course, the “large fact” in this sit- 
uation is that there is no ready-to-wear 
clothing industry anywhere in the 
world such as exists in the United 
States. A runner-up in this battle of 
facts is that there is no other general 
public anywhere in the world which 
has the money to pay for clothing such 
as is demanded by our own people in 
all walks of life and at all wage levels. 

The brilliant but somewhat untutor- 
ed Fortune minds which concocted the 
wool article, declare with youthful ar- 
dour that “the ornery fact is that grow- 
ing wool in the United States is for the 
most part uneconomic.” In the words 
of the late and revered Al Smith, 
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Wool Article 


“BALONEY!” Of course, it costs more 
to grow wool in the United States than 
it does in other countries with lower 
standards of living and lower wage 
rates. The “ornery fact” is that it is 
cheaper to grow corn in the Argentine 
and deliver it into San Francisco even 
after paying the Panama Canal tolls, 
than it is (or was in 1940) to grow corn 
in Iowa and deliver it on our West 
Coast. 

It is an equally “ornery fact” that it 
costs much more to mine copper in 
Montana or Michigan than it does in 
Tocopilla, Chile or Rhodesia. It would 
be very simple indeed to drag forth sim- 
ilar very “ornery facts” indeed proving 
that there is hardly an agricultural com- 
modity and few manufactured products 
which other nations can not produce at 
lower costs than we can produce them 
in this country because of lower wages 
and living standards. It is the almost 
outrageous truth that our wage rates 
for producing textiles out of wool are 
more than three times those existing in 
the United Kingdom. If the unecono- 
mic aspects of domestic vs. foreign pro- 
duction are to be gauged on relative 
costs, great industrial America might 
as well shut up shop. 

It is very pleasant to learn from For- 
tune that Britain, “that young acropolis 
of socialism,” is doing more than this 
country to get its government out of the 
wool business. Fortune paints a manly 
picture of earnest and determined rep- 
resentatives of the United Kingdom— 
Dominion Wool Disposals Ltd.—meet- 
ing in their comfortable quarters on 
Moorgate Street and arranging to throw 
away all controls and offer their wools 
at public auction. This is plain and un- 
adulterated hooey! 

First, the joint disposal program 
which resulted in the recent auctions in 
Melbourne, Sidney, and London, of- 
fered to world buyers a specifically lim- 
ited quantity of wools in different types 
and different grades, requiring buyers 
to purchase lots representing inventory 
wools and current wool clips. The 
amount of wool of the different types 
and grades offered was specified, and 
the wild and uncontrolled buying by 





continental interest which boosted pric. 
es 35 per cent to 50 per cent represented 
an opportunity to hedge against in’‘la- 
tion of their own currencies and to ac. 
cumulate the types of wools necessary 
to make the character and quality of 
fabrics now demanded by the Ameri. 
can public. Some not-so-dull characters 
regarded the performance as a pretty 
good squeeze play. 


A lot of the buying by continental 
representatives was actuated by the be- 
lief that tariff duties on both wool and 
wool textiles will be lowered by the 
State Department as part of its recipro- 
cal trade program, thus providing Euro- 
ean manufacturers, and _ particularly 
those of the United Kingdom, France, 
and Belgium, with a wool textile Gol- 
conda. 


Second, as part of its program to re- 
turn wool into the path of free and un- 
controlled distribution, the Australian 
government early in 1946 arbitrarily 
placed an embargo on shipment to the 
United States of any of its “A” types of 
wool and forced this country to. accept 
defective “B” types which this country 
never purchased in previous years and 
which are some of the reasons why the 
American-made woolens now being 
worn by our public are not up to their 
previous standards. 

Now as to the textiles being made by 
the United Kingdom of Australian 
wools in this newly inaugurated era of 
magnificent freedom of action. British 
wool manufacturers are required to 
produce at least 87 per cent of all their 
textiles for export. Under the King- 
dom’s continued austerity program, the 
British public has access only to infer- 
ior and adulterated fabrics. The wool 
grower in the United Kingdom receives 
a generous subsidy for continuing to 
grow wool even though the British Do- 
minions produce two-thirds of the ap- 
parel wool grown throughout the world. 
Wool textile manufacturers and cloth- 
ing manufacturers in the United King- 
dom are the recipients of either five or 
six specific subsidies on all goods made 
for domestic consumption. 

First, the wool grower receives a sub- 
sidy; second, the cotton manufacturer 
who makes the linings and pocketings 
of the clothing receives a subsidy and 
is now being financed by the British 
government in re-equipping his mills; 
third, wool textile manufacturers and 
clothing manufacturers enjoy one sub- 
sidy which recompenses them for cer- 
tain increases in wages put into effect 
some time ago; fourth, wool textile and 
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clothing manufacturers have just been 
presented with a brand new subsidy, to 
recompense them for a more recent in- 
crease in wages and the inauguration of 
the 45-hour week in both industries. 
The work week in the wool textile in- 
dustry in the United States is 40 hours, 
and it is 35 hours in the clothing indus- 
try. 

With weary mien, the compilation of 
minds which gave birth to Fortune’s 
discourse on wool views the “jaded 
arguments of essentiality” which wool 
growers and wool textile manufactur- 
ers, the United,States Army and Navy, 
the Department of Agriculture, and 


even President Truman himself have ° 


put forth. The argument to prove that 
this claim of essentiality has no force 
shows such a complete lack of knowl- 
edge of events that it is useless to dis- 
cuss it. 

The facts are that through the grace 
of God and good fortune, the sea lanes 
to the South and West Pacific were kept 
open and this nation had access to wool 
without which it might well have lost 
the war. By detaching vitally needed 
ships from their mission of furnishing 
our European Allies with critically 
needed munitions and food, we were 
able to accumulate in this country from 
Australia a stockpile approximately 
close to one billion pounds of wool for 
ourselves and the British. As the war 
progressed and Australia became one 
of our prinvipal military depots, Ameri- 
can ships were able to bring into this 
country vast supplies of wool priced by 
the British government which bought 
itfrom its growers, so that it would find 
the widest market here at a price which 
would return to the United Kingdom 
and to Australia the largest amount in 
American dollars. 


Under those government-directed 
maneuvers, the United States during 
several years of the war provided a 
market for 90 per cent of the British 
grown wool sold to all world markets. 
The tremendous facilities of our wool 
textile mills. made it possible for us to 
clothe some fifteen million men and 
women in our military and collateral 
forces with the best and most healthful 
uniforms ever furnished by any nation. 
While doing this we furnished many 
millions of yards of critically necessary 
uniform materials to our French, Polish, 
Russian, and Chinese Allies. At the 
same time, we met the requirements of 
our own enormous population. 

Returning now to the “large facts” 
and “jaded arguments,” and to the dra- 
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UPWARD ADJUSTMENT IN WOOL 
PRICES 


A slight upward adjustment in the 
selling price of wool owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation — made 
necessary by the increase in the parity 
index as of January 15—was an- 
nounced on January 30 by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as effective 
that day. 

While price adjustments in the 
schedule of selling prices will vary by 
grade and classification of wool, the 
increase on the average is one cent a 
pound, clean basis. 

These adjustments do not affect the 
prices at which the wool is purchased 
from the growers. 








matic conclusion by Fortune that “the 
American public is taking a licking”— 
all of the arguments and the somewhat 
nifty phraseology represent one phase 
of the continued discussion as to the 
relative merit of tariffs and free trade. 
Wool has been selected by Fortune 
simply as what it regards as a terrible 
example of tariff protection. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note 
that the great development of our wool 
textile industry in this country by 
which we became increasingly ‘large 
producers of fine worsted and woolen 
fabrics, is the direct result of a high tar- 
iff policy. Prior to the late eighties and 
the first part of the 1890’s, the wool tex- 
tile industry in this country produced 
chiefly utility fabrics. The so-called 
“fine goods” trade was in the hands of 
importers who had their own offices 
here or sold through agents. Many 
mills in the British Isles, Germany, and 
to a lesser degree the then Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, sold from 40 to as much 
as 90 per cent of their products in this 
country. The passage of the McKinley 
Tariff Act increased the cost of these 
woolens to the American buyer to a 
point where many of the great Euro- 
pean mills either built here what were 
at first branch mills or established new 
mills with foreign capital. A few of 
these mills which are now great Ameri- 
can names, were Forstmann, Botany, 
Gera, and a number of the finest men’s 
wear mills in the country. 

Almost concurrently with the estab- 
lishment of these mills, there were ar- 
riving annually in this country hun- 
dreds of thousands of southern and 
eastern European immigrants who were 
skilled tailors. Out of this felicitous 


combination of an immediate and con- 
tinuous supply of fine woolens, a con- 
stantly growing supply of skilled labor, 
and the tremendous economic expan- 
sion of the country, there developed the 
amazing American ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing industries—and there followed in 
every hamlet, town and city the large 
and small men’s clothing stores, and 
women’s specialty shops. 

In 1946 the American wool textile in- 
dustry was the fourth in employment 
and seventh in dollar value of the na- 
tion’s industries. Out of these wool 
textiles, worth approximately one bil- 
lion four hundred million dollars when 
they left the mills, were produced more 
than seven billion dollars worth of 
clothing in factories paying among the 
highest wages in the land, and operat- 
ing on a 35-hour week. The great sums 
in taxes, in employment of six hundred 
and fifty thousand people in woolen 
mills and clothing factories, and the 
larger sums paid the Government mu- 
nicipalities, states and employees by the 
thousands of men’s wear stores, wom- 
en’s specialty shops and department 
stores, make up the true tale of Ameri- 
can-grown wool and American-made 
textiles. - 

With the highest cost wool in the 
world, with the highest paid labor in 
wool textile mills, and with the highest 
paid labor in clothing factories, quality 
for quality in all respects of fabric, tail- 
oring and style, the American public is 
today being furnished with the cheapest 
clothing in the world. These-are the 
“large facts,” the “ornery facts,” and last 
of all, these are the “jaded arguments” 
—if such a phrase can be applied to the 
essentiality of the second or third larg- 
est, industries combining wool, textile 
and clothing in the country. 

Fortune’s format is more imposing 
than its content if its judgment on 
American wool is to be accepted as a 
criterion. 


F. E. A. 





GRAZING FEES INCREASED 


Fees for grazing on Taylor Grazing 
lands have been increased to 8 cents 
per animal unit month, according to 
word received from J. B. Wilson on 
February 17. This will mean 1.6 cents 
per head per month for sheep. 
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~ A Report to the Industry 


By Secretary J. M. Jones 


At the 82nd Annual Convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association, San Francisco, January 26-30, 1947. 


WE as is the usual procedure with 
the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, come to the driest part of the 
convention—the Secretary’s report. 
However, before endeavoring to car- 
ry out my part in the program, I should 
like to report to you that your Presi- 
dent, Mr. Winder, has again, without 
fail, given of his time, energy and mon- 
ey to serve the National Wool Growers 
Association, in a highly commendable 
manner. The activities of the Associa- 
tion have been so varied and many that 
no one man, even the famed Superman, 
could have carried on the work. Mr. 
Winder has carried much of the load 
of the Association. This goes also for 
other members — particularly is this 
true of the President of the California 
Wool Growers Association, Howard 
Vaughn, who carried a very difficult 
assignment in connection with our lamb 
problems in Washington, D.C. 


There is a man in our organization 
who is devoting his whole life to the 
welfare of the sheep industry, who has 
done more for the domestic sheep in- 
dustry since I have been with the As- 
sociation than any other man. He has 
more knowledge of all segments of the 
entire wool and wool manufacturing in- 
dustries than anyone with whom I have 
had the opportunity to work or know. 
This is evidenced by the various branch- 
es of the industry who rely on him for 
counsel. His greatest field is in legisla- 
tive activities and work with govern- 
ment departments. 

He was chosen by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry as their counsel for the en- 
tire livestock industry. He was recently 
chosen as one of the producer members 
of the Wool Advisory Committee of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, so we are not the only ones who 
appreciate his ability. 

He is fair but firm—will cooperate 
with any industry or segment of any in- 
dustry who is going our way. He be- 
lieves in cooperation but believes also 
that it is a two-way street. 

You may think from what I have said 
that Mr. J. B. Wilson, our Legislative 
Chairman, is running for office. He is 
not, nor will he permit you, if he knows, 
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to give him credit for his actual ac- 
complishments. 

Mr. Wilson will address you on the 
Washington activities. Therefore, my 
report will not cover this phase of the 
work. 

To those of you who do not know how 
the Salt Lake office works or who have 
never been in the office-—and that in- 
cludes almost everyone—I believe I 
could count on the fingers of my two 
hands those in the audience who call 
at the office once a year—I will briefly 
review the functions of the office and 
its force: 

Miss Young comes first as she has 
been employed the greatest length of 
time. She is manager and editor of the 
National Wool Grower; to her goes the 
credit, and I say credit without reserva- 
tion, for getting vital and interesting in- 
formation before the grower. 

Mr. Marsh, Assistant Secretary, has 
the work of organization and promotion 
with state associations and pinch-hits 
in a very able manner, on any problem 
that comes up. He will tell you about 
the Association activities under his di- 
rection. 

Miss Betty Zimbo, who is attending 
the convention this year, is a most ef- 
ficient secretary and if it weren’t for 
her, much of the work done for this con- 
vention would not have been complet- 
ed. 

There is no man in your National As- 
sociation who is looking or asking for 
personal credit. It is my policy, how- 
ever, to give credit where it is due. 

Washington once said, “Integrity and 
firmness are all I can promise.” Your 
Association promises that plus perse- 
verence. The Nationai and Boston 
Wool Trade will find that out in connec- 
tion with pending wool legislation. 

There is just one point further which 
I should like to touch on in this connec- 
tion. Strength in your National Wool 
Growers Association lies with its mem- 
bers. Without your support, our Wash- 
ington legislative activities would be 
futile. We welcome your criticisms and 
suggestions; we also want support when 
you are called upon. You will be kept 
informed through the National Wool 
Grower and special releases. 


Your support is also necessary from 
another quarter—and that is your fi- 
nancial support. 

First, however, I am going to show, 


in a little different manner than has 


been the custom, the expenditures by 7 
your National Association this year. 7 


This includes both expense and man- | 


days of work under each activity. 

In the calendar year 1946, we spent 
$10,066.31 in what we call “Washington 
Expense,” which represents 343 man- 
days of work. 

For organization and conventions, 
your Association spent $3,611.37 and 
142 man-days. Forty per cent of this 


expense, however, is borne by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association Com- 7 


pany and the American Wool Council. 

Under lamb marketing and promo- 
tion, $1,881.87 was expended and repre- 
sents 88 man-days of work. In addition 
to this amount, $7,853.80 was spent 


from the Lamb Promotion Fund held f 


by the National Live Stock and Meat 


Board for the production of an “encyc- | 


lopedia” entitled “All About Lamb.” 
Everyone here should study that book- 
let—it is complete. Take one home and 
take one for a friend. 


The money available for this book- 7 


let, which is the foundation for future 


lamb promotion, was collected by com- | 
mission firms at the central markets on | 


the basis of 75 cents per car, all of which 
goes to the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board: 50 cents earmarked for 
lamb promotion to be spent at the direc- 
tion of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation; and 25 cents per car for the 
general meat work of the Board. 

The Commission firms at the Denver 
Union Stock Yards have been support- 
ers since 1938. They continue to doa 


good job, and we appreciate their ef- J 


forts. Ogden started in 1942. This year, 


thanks to the work of Steve Stumberg, 7 


Past President, and Vestel Askew, Sec- 
retary of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association, collections were 
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started at Fort Worth and San Antonio. : 
Omaha made a small collection this g 
year, and Kansas City is ready to co- 


operate, but it is still necessary to clear 
a hurdle with the Department of Agri- 
(CContinued on page 42) 
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Tariff Stand 


Statement of Frank A. Barrett, 
Member of Congress, Wyoming, before 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, State Department and other De- 
partments, January 13, 1947. 


YOMING ranks second in wool 
production among the states. The 
records disclose that about 30 million 
head of sheep, which represents 72 per 
cent of all the stock sheep of the coun- 
try are owned by ranchers in the west- 
ern states. The sheep, lamb and wool 
industry is sixth in importance in the 
entire area, with an annual income of 
over 270 million dollars. Over one 
hundred thousand people are employed 
to run sheep in the West. Livestock is 


4 the basic industry in the 200 counties 


in the range states. About 96 per cent 


in these states is usable only for graz- 
ing purposes. 


Any action which will reduce the 


+ numbers of livestock running on these 


book- : 


lands, which are worthless except for 
grazing purposes, and thereby reduc- 


» ing the return which our economy re- 


ceives from these lands is detrimental 


» to the economy of the whole country. 
r com- ¢ 
' from this immense area. The 30 mil- 


Grass is the chief crop to be harvested 


lion head of sheep we run on the west- 


} ernranges are daily gathering the prod- 
} ucts of the soil and processing them for 


utilization in our economy. The live- 
stock industry is nature’s free contribu- 
tion to society. Our livestock is a free 
labor force whose value is inestimable, 
and anything that hampers our live- 
stock production and prevents the com- 
plete use of nature’s free labor and pro- 
cessing plant affects the welfare of our 
entire economy. 

Raw meterial income, particularly 
from agriculture, including livestock, 
represents new wealth annually cre- 
ated by production. Over a twenty- 
year period before the war the national 
income averaged seven dollars for each 
dollar of total farm income. This aver- 
age held in good times and in bad 
times. Over the same period our fac- 
tory payrolls total the same amount as 
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Our livestock 


our total farm income. 
industry is the greatest source of new 
income in the nation. The investment 
in livestock is equal to the combined 
investment in the steel and automobile 


industries. Any action that will pro- 
mote greater use of our grazing lands 
and the enlargement of our livestock 
industry will help every segment of our 
economy and every dollar of income 
thus created will turn into seven dol- 
lars of naticnal income for use in trade. 
It follows therefore that any reduction 
in livestock income will be followed in 
a few months by a corresponding re- 
duction in factory payrolls and in our 
total national income. 

As I have said, we in Wyoming are 
deeply interested in the tariff on wool 
and wool textiles. Now, what are we 
here for? It seems absurd to us that 
this great department of government 
would give serious consideration to a 
reduction in the wool tariff at this time. 
As I have pointed out, any action that 
will impair the situation of that indus- 
try will be reflected shortly in reduced 
factory payrolls and in national income. 
It is unbelievable that any action will 
be taken that will weaken a great in- 
dustry which produces an essential 
commodity for our national economy, 
and one which so vitally affects the 
welfare of all the people in the western 
states. It is unthinkable that any ac- 
tion will be taken that will destroy the 
utilization of grass, the chief, if not 
sole, crop of the western range. No 
one can deny that such action would 
seriously affect the economy of the 
West and, consequently, the economy 
of the nation. 

During the war the wool industry 
has been kicked around from pillar to 
post. Let me briefly call to your at- 
tention some salient facts: 

(1) The stock-sheep population on 
the farms and ranches of the United 
States has declined from 49 million in 
1942 to 37 million in 1946. 

(2) The number of lambs saved has 
dropped frcm 32 million in 1942 to 26 
million in 1946. This indicates a fur- 
ther reduction in our stock-sheep pop- 
ulation in the next year or two. 

(3) During the five-year period from 
1936 to 1940, inclusive, our domestic 
wool supplied on the average over 82 
per cent of the wool consumed in this 
country, whereas last: year our domes- 
tic wool supplied less than 20 per cent 
of the wool consumption of the United 
States. 

(4) In the five-year period from 1942 
to 1946, inclusive, this country con- 








sumed 5,159,000,000 pounds of wool. 
During the same period our domestic 
production amounted to 2,071,000,000 
pounds of wool. On November 9, last, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation re- 
ported it had a stockpile of 517,000,000 
pounds of unsold wool from the do- 
mestic production for the years 1943 to 
1946, inclusive. We were able to sell 
only a billicn and a half pounds of our 
domestic wool during that period, when 
our consumption during each year of 
that period was over one billion pounds 
annually, and it must be noted that 
practically the entire market for do- 
mestic wools in those years was in sup- 
plying military requirements. Congress 
required the use of domestic wool for 
that purpose, otherwise we would have 
been unable to have sold any of our do- 
mestic wool in the American market. 

(5) During the five-year period from 
September 15, 1941, to September 15, 
1946, the wool growers of this country 
received an average price increase of 
only 13 per cent for their wool. During 
the same period, the average price in- 
crease for 23 other farm commodities 
was 94 per cent. A few of the increas- 
es are: corn, 144 per cent; hay 94 per 
cent; cotton, 101 per cent; peanuts, 100 
per cent; tobacco, 84 per cent. Wool re- 
ceived the lowest price increase and 
the next lowest was an increase of 37 
per cent. 

(6) United States Tariff Commission 
shows by its report that in 1944 wool 
growers of the United States lost 10.8 
cents on each pound of wool produced 
or a loss of 80 cents on the wool pro- 
duced from each head of sheep. They 
further show that during the same year 
the loss on sheep and lambs amounted 
to 42 cents per head or a total loss of 
$1.22 per head on wool and meat pro- 
duction. 

(7) The apparel wool imports to the 
United States less re-exports for the 
five-year period of 1936 to 1940, inclu- 
sive, total 612,861,000 pounds. For 
every year from 1941 to 1946 inclusive, 
the imports exceeded the total imports 
for the preceding five-year period. 

(8) England and her Dominions 
shipped 600,000,000 pounds of apparel 
wool to the United States for the year 
ending last July, and Argentina shipped 
347,000,000 pounds for the year ending 
last September. 

(9) World stockpiles of wool amount- 
ed to over five billion pounds at the 
close of the war. England and her Do- 
minions control over 85 per cent of the 
fine wool of the world under what is 
known as the Joint Organization (J.O.), 
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which gives it a virtual monopoly on 
fine wool. 

(10) The United Kingdom has pro- 
vided 80 per cent of the woolen and 
worsted textiles imported into this 
country, and it is anticipated that under 
the 41 per cent reduction in ad valorem 
rates on woolen and worsted textiles 
under the trade agreement of 1939 im- 
ports will be increased six-fold in the 
years that lie ahead. Without question 
the British Government is presently en- 
gaged in an expanding program of its 
textile industry for the purpose of in- 
creasing its exportation of worsted and 
woolen textiles to this country. De- 
livery by air of these textiles from Eng- 
land makes their plants as close to the 
American trade as the manufacturing 
plants of our mills. 


(11) The average hourly earnings in 
the wool textile mills in England as of 
last November was 35 cents, whereas 
in the United States it was $1.05. Labor 
costs therefore are three times as high 
in the United States as in the United 
Kingdom. 

(12) The woolen and worsted manu- 
facturing industry employs 150,000 per- 
sons and is seventh in point of employ- 
ment in this country. The clothing in- 
dustry employs over 500,000 persons. 
A reduction in our tariff means the ex- 
portation of jobs, make no mistake 
about that. 

From these facts, it seems to me that 
the conclusion is irresistible that a re- 
duction in the tariff on wool and woolen 
textiles would be disastrous to our in- 
dustry and to the nation. Tariffs are 
merely an equalizer between our price 
levels and the rest of the world. The 
American market should be open to the 
domestic wool growers and our wool 
textile manufacturers, and in order to 
do that the tariff should equalize the 
difference in costs at home and abroad. 
A reduction in the tariff now would be 
the knockout blow for the wool indus- 
try of the United States. If the tariff 
on fine wool was increased from 34 
cents to 51 cents, foreign wool could 
still be brought into this country at less 
than the cost of production of our do- 
mestic wool. 


It seems to me, therefore, that the 
best interest of the United States de- 
. mands that our first concern be the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States 
and that common sense dictates that 
our course of action should be either to 
increase the tariff in order to adequate- 
ly protect this great industry, or to pro- 
vide an import quota which would in- 
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sure proper protection for both the wool 
growers and the manufacturers of wool 
and worsted textiles. 


The American people are unwilling 
to sacrifice the American market to 
foreign producers and manufacturers 
who can produce cheaper by reason of 
low wages, long hours and lower living 
standards. 





Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


HILE importations of all livestock 
from Mexico were barred on De- 
cember 31, 1946, by quarantine order 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the fact that, prior to that 
date, shipments of bulls from the areas 
in Mexico where foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease has broken out have been received 
in this country gives the situation grave 
significance. 

Just how far the disease has spread 
in Mexico has not been published but 
that it does exist in four states—Vera 
Cruz, Pueblo, Mexico (federal district) 
and Tlaxcala—is indicated. The infec- 
tion originated, it is believed, in a ship- 
ment of Brahma bulls from Brazil to 
Vera Cruz about May 1, 1946. As the 
animals had been in Mexico almost six 
months; had been inspected by veteri- 
narians of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the Mexican De- 
partment of Agriculture; had been 
found free of the disease, and two 
months after their clearance the disease 
broke out shows the tenacity of its 
virus. 


The State of Texas has quarantined 
all cattle received there from Mexico 
since the embargo was lifted on October 
18. Also, the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try is tracing, or has traced, the location 
of other bulls received from Mexico 
since the quarantine and will keep 
close watch of them. 

At the present time, foot-and-mouth 
disease is present in most countries— 
Europe, Asia, Africa, South America 
and now Mexico—and thus far the only 
effective method for its eradication is 
by slaughter. 

Symptoms of this disease are de- 
scribed by J. R. Mohler and Jacob 
Traum in “Keeping Livestock Healthy,” 
published as the Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture for 1942, as follows: 


“Foot-and-mouth disease is charac- 
terized by the formation of vesicles or 
blisters on the mucous membranes cov- 





ering the tongue, lips, cheeks, palate, or a 
other tissues of the mouth, on the skin 7 
between and above the claws of the 


feet, and on the teats and udder. Ih 


cattle, any one or several of these loca. | 
tions may be involved. In hogs, lesions | 


frequently occur also on and above the 
snout. In rare cases the muzzles of cat. 
tle are affected. In sheep, goats, and 
deer, the feet are the most common site 
of the vesicle formation. As a rule, the 


vesicles rupture within 24 hours, leay. | 
ing a raw, eroded red surface. Mouth J 


lesions cause salivation, especially in 
cattle. In none of these lesions is there 
the pustule formation which is always 
so characteristic a part of the disease 
process in pox diseases. 

“The lesions of foot-and-mouth dis. 
ease heal rather rapidly, but in some 


instances those on the feet may give 


rise to serious secondary bacterial in. 
fections. Before and for a short time 
after the appearance of lesions there is 
a striking rise in temperature. During 
the attack, the animals lose consider- 
able flesh. In cows there is a severe 
reduction in the milk flow. 

“The symptoms vary in extent from 
one or two small vesicles in one of the 
locations mentioned to extensive in- 
volvement of several organs. In some 


cattle more than half the covering o | 


the tongue may be lifted, and the claws 
of all four feet may be lost. 

“The deterioration of the animak 
may cause far greater loss than the act- 
ual mortality, which is estimated in or- 


dinary outbreaks to be approximately | 
There is, however, a mal} 
ignant form of the disease which may | 
be accompanied by heart lesions. I| 


5 per cent. 


such outbreaks as many as 50 per cent 
of the affected animals succumb or are 


so seriously injured that they have to be| 


slaughtered, even in countries where 
eradication by this method is not prac- 
ticed.” 

There are only two other diseases 
that cause inflammatory changes in the 
mucous membranes of the mouth or the 
skin of the feet or both in livestock sul: 
ficiently similar to those of foot-and- 
mouth disease, Messrs. Mohler ani 
Traum state, to give the experiencet 
observer difficulty in diagnosing foot: 
and-mouth disease. These are the v: 
rus diseases of vesicular stomatitis and 
vesicular exanthema of swine. 

While the virus is spread largely }) 
infected animals usually in the ear 
stages of the disease, it is also carried 
by people, dogs, horses, etc., and on lit 
ter, feed, utensils and other objecis. 
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' combined totaled 137,034. 


' combination food stores, independents 
) totaled 166,276. 


‘Lamb In the Retail Market 


By George Dressler, Executive Secretary, National 
Retail Meat Dealers Association, Chicago 


An Address before the 82nd Annual 
Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California 
January 26-30, 1947 


E represent what is classified as 

small business. It is representa- 
tive of a pure form of American free 
enterprise. We, like you men, own and 
operate our own businesses. We have 
invested our own capital. We operate 
and manage these businesses, taking all 
the risks that come with ownership, 
and we are responsible for any profits 
or losses that may be incurred. In 
spite of the reputation that America has 
for doing business in a big way, there 
were, before the war, fewer than 2,000 


> business enterprises in this country em- 


ploying more than 1,000 people. There 
were about 1,750,000 employers, ex- 


' clusive of agriculture, with fewer than 


100 employees. In addition, 1,300,000 
proprietors operated their own busi- 
ness without any employees. 

In retail trade operations there were 
1,770,355 stores or units. Of these, 
1,624,655 were independently owned 
and operated. Meat and grocery stores 
Of these 


Independent stores 
handled 61.3 per cent of the retail food 
business of the country. The foregoing 
figures are very significant: They point 
out the opportunity for free enterprise 
in this land of ours. 

Freedom of enterprise provides a 
splendid school for the training of our 
citizens and the development of self- 


' reliance and resourcefulness which 
es in the fF 


» have been so important in forming this 


country, and it is essentially necessary 
for its continued development. The op- 
portunity for every individual, regard- 
less of race or creed, to establish and 
build his own business is essential to 
the preservation of a free society. Our 
field, the retail food dealers, represents 
one of the most outstanding examples 
of opportunity. While I am not too fa- 
miliar with your end of the livestock in- 
dustry, I presume that the opportunity 
to become an American rancher or 
farmer will be equally available, and 
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I hope acceptable, to our coming gen- 
erations. 

We have just passed through a ti- 
tantic struggle to perpetuate the right 
of free enterprise. I refer to the war, 
and not the November- elections, when 
I speak of a struggle. We have won a 
battle, but I do not believe that the 
fight is permanently over. Planned or 
controlled economy is not a new 
thought in the minds of some govern- 
ment officials. I should like to quote 
you some of the past attempts of gov- 
ernment control of production, distri- 
bution and the entire economic and so- 
cial life of the people. 

History records that as early as 2130 
B. C., in the days of Babylon, a code 
was written to fix prices on foods and 
labor. In Egypt in 1700 B. C., another 
attempt was made. In 1385 B. C., the 
Hittite Legal Code was formulated 
under King Shuppileliumash. In China, 
427 B. C., another attempt was made. 
Subsequent attempts were made in 
other countries as follows: 

Rome 301 A. D.; Great Britain 1199; 
Belgium 1584; India 1770, and France 
1789. 

It is a known fact that this attempted 
price control was one of the main con- 
tributing factors to the great French 
Revolution. The United States, as 
early as 1633, attempted various forms 
of price controls, and since that date, 
23 different states have tried it here. 
It has been a failure in every instance. 
Many of the regulations which were 
written to control the meat industry 
are quite parallel to the regulations 
used in these historic attempts at con- 
trol. It seems that the United States 
might have learned by reviewing past 
history that it is physically and econom- 
ically impossible effectually to enforce 
such legislation. 

Dr. Chen Huan Chang, in his book 
“The Economic Principles of Confuci- 
us and His School,” sums up the Chi- 
nese experiment in price control as fol- 
lows: ‘The failure was the result not 
of the original law itself but of the ad- 
ministration of man. The chief diffi- 
culty in attempting it is that it is not 
easy for officials to undertake com- 
mercial functions along with portions 
duties..’ 


One of the outstanding economic his- 
torians of today, C. T. Revere, assayed 
the fallacies of price control as follows: 
“A cardinal weakness of planned econ- 
omy lies in its tendency to approach its 
problems as though it were dealing with 
things instead of people.” 

Referring directly to our own com- 
modity, we might say that that is truer 
than with any other commodity. If 
there were any possibility or semblance 
of compliance to controlling price or 
distribution, such control would have 
to be effective from the original source 
to the final point of distribution. We 
should have learned through our ex- 
perience that with a product controlled 
by nature such as livestock, of which 
every unit is not an exact amount of 
material, controls are impossible. 

During the struggle from which our 
industry has just emerged, we learned a 
most important lesson, one which I feel 
we should rot only benefit by as a past 
experience, but should constantly keep 
in our minds and develop for the future 
welfare of our industry. 

If someone had told any segment. - 
the industry twenty years ago that it 
would be on the same stand together 
with other segments of the industry 
fighting to protect each other, he would 
have been branded as a nincompoop. 
However, in the past few years all seg- 
ments of the industry have banded to- 
gether for each other’s protection and 
welfare. In this fight, we have come 
to have a better understanding of each 
other’s problems, such as labor, distri- 
bution, public relations and many oth- 
ers. We have found the value of sound 
public relations. Our organization, in 
particular, exerted every effort to main- 
tain amicable trade and consumer re- 
lations. 

At a time when both government and 
labor were endeavoring to point an ac- 
cusing finger at our industry, and hop- 
ing that we would fight amongst our- 
selves in self-defense, we prepared sev- 
eral pieces of literature showing a unit- 
ed front and we received commendation 
from both the trade and the consumer. 
It is necessary that we carry on this 
type of work. This is particularly true 
of the products which you men here to- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The National Auxiliary 


By Mrs. Louis J. Wardlaw, President, Women’s Auxiliary 
To the National Wool Growers Association 


An Address before the 82nd Annual 
Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California 
January 27, 1947 


S President of the Women’s Auxili- 

ary to the National Wool Growers 
Association, it is my great pleasure at 
this time to bring greetings to this con- 
vention from all the members of that 
widely scattered but enthusiastic or- 
ganization. 


Personally, I bring greetings from 
Texas from the City of Fort Worth, 
which, although it lies 300 miles east of 
the vast region of sheep ranches, has 
the distinction of being the greatest 
sheep market in the world. Greetings! 

The work of the Auxiliary for the 
past year has been gratifying. In my 
message last year, I requested that the 
work of the state organizations be 
planned to stress promotion, education 
and publicity. This, according to the 
reports submitted, has been done ex- 
ceptionally well. 


Scattered as we are, it is difficult to 
have the work uniform—nor is it es- 
sentially necessary that it should be. 
For each state auxiliary to have entire 
freedom for individual effort and de- 
velopment is stimulating and tends to- 
wards a spirit of emulation and even 
competition which, to my mind, is ex- 
cellent. 

Our Auxiliary serves the purpose of 
assimilating the efforts of all. During 
my term of office, I have stressed the 
plan of coordinating the work of state 
committees with that of similar groups 
in the National organization in order to 
unify the results, while leaving the 
means of obtaining them to the indi- 
viduality of the member. 

In choosing the personnel of commit- 
tees, I have made it a rule to have at 
least one woman from each state in the 
membership of every committee. 


A plan of rotation exists with refer- 
ence to the choice of national officers. 
It is not the intention or plan that one 
state monopolize the offices, but rather 
that every state has representation and 
recognition. 
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Mrs. Louis J. Wardlaw, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
outgoing president of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the National Wool Growers Association. 


A feature of this convention is that 
each state president in her report sends 
a list of aims—either those she has 
followed for the past year or those 
made use of in planning the work 
ahead. Such aims, clearly defined, will 
aid in making all plans definite and ef- 
ficient. I take pleasure now in enu- 
merating a few of the many achieve- 
ments made by the several states: 





(1) Donations for work in prc 7 
tion. 


(2) The establishment of a scholar. Ee 


ship at one state university in the field] 
of domestic science—weaving. 


(3) Prizes of woolen blankets for 7 


members of 4-H Clubs. 

(4) The designation in one state of 
Wool and Mohair Week by the Gover. 
nor. 

(5) Greatly enlarged publicity in the 
press and on the radio. 

(6) Widespread cooperation with 
schools in making wool a project in art, 
science and speech. 

Reports of work from widely sep. 
arated sections are read here in ow 
annual conventions, and delegates re. 
turn to their homes thrilled with ney 
ideas, new methods and new projects] 
for development. ' 

And, now, may I endeavor to evalu: | 
ate the purely social factor in our 7 
ganization? What is more pleasant than f 
to meet together, renew acquaintance | 
and form new ties among those who are 
interested together in furthering ani 
promoting the development of ow 
great product—wool? 

Through our Auxiliary new friené¢:- 
ships are formed, congenial admiration 
is engendered and cultural esteem 
molded into bonds of sincere and en: 
joyable association. 
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Mrs. Delbert Chipman of American Fork, Utah, is the new president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the National Wool Growers Association. She was 
elected to succeed Mrs. L. J. Wardlaw of Ft. Worth, Texas, who had completed 
the fixed two-year term of office, at the 18th convention of the Auxiliary in 
San Francisco, January 26-30, 1947. 


Mrs. Dan Hughes of Montrose, Colorado, was named first vice president; 
Mrs. Merle L. Drake of Challis, Idaho, second vice president; Mrs. Clell Lung 
of Yakima, Washington, historian; and Mrs. V. F. Houston of American 
Fork, Utah, secretary-treasurer. 


The March Wool Grower will carry a detailed report of the many delight- 
ful social events; the interesting presentation of the versatility of wool by Mrs. 
Jane Morrow, Fashion Director for the American Wool Council, Inc., and Miss 
Helen Harper, Fashion Director for the International Wool Secretariat; and 
the demonstration of postwar methods of meat cookery by Miss irene Hansen, 
Home Economics Department, National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
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Six State Conventions 


Over 2000 Attend 


Many sheep growers in six western 
states look forward to January with 


) pleasant anticipation. It is the month 
| in which their state wool growers’ con- 
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yentions are held. For some it means 
renewing of acquaintances’ they 
haven't seen for a year. It is a good 
opportunity for many to get away from 
the home outfit for a little diversion— 
dancing, a banquet, a little singing, 
and other fun. More important, these 
state conventions serve to bring grow- 
ers up to date on the affairs of the 
sheep industry, both in their state and 
nationally. It is estimated that over 
2000 wool growers and others inter- 
ested in the industry got together dur- 
ing January for state conventions in 
South Dakota, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Washington and Utah. Problems 
of most interest were future policies 
regarding the public domain, con- 


many sections, the wool tariff, pro- 
posed woo! legislation, and promotion 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


HE 9th annual convention of the 

Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association opened with a 
surge of enthusiasm on January 9 and 
10 in Belle Fourche, and a registration 
of 200 growers. 

Elected to head the affairs of the as- 
sociation the coming year is Ward Van 
Horn of Buffalo, who has been vice 
president and who succeeds John Wid- 


» doss of Belle Fourche as president. Mr. 


Joe Trotter of Edgemont will assume 
the vice presidency and Mr. H. J. De- 


» vereaux of Rapid City will carry on the 


» Livestock Moves,” 


duties of the secretary. 

One of the high spots of the two-day 
convention was a moving picture “How 
with sound by 
Frank Kovel of the Chicago and North- 
Western Railroad. Mrs. Jane Morrow, 
Fashion Director of the American 


| Wool Council, forecast fashion trends 


and the leading role wool will have in 


) them. Mr. A. P. Davies of the Ameri- 
} can Meat Institute discussed the future 


of lamb and mutton. Jerry Sotola of 
Armour and Company’s Livestock 
Bureau spoke on range grasses and 
Harry B. Weakly, Superintendent of 
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the U. S. Experiment Farm at Newell, 
covered experiments on range sheep. 
Adolph S. Hamm of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service opened the second 
day’s session with remarks on coyote 
control, and J. B. Wilson, Legislative 
Chairman of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, reviewed the work of 
that association in Washington, which 
marked the beginning of a thorough in- 
formal discussion concerning future 
wool legislation. 

The convention issued the statement 
that the sheep industry in the United 
States is in a very serious condition 
with the decline in sheep numbers 
threatening national defense measures 
in the event of war, and forecast seri- 
ous financial loss for the nation unless 
the industry is rehabilitated to the point 
where 60 per cent of our wool require- 
ments are produced within the United 
States. 


To remedy this situation, the South 
Dakota Wool Growers recommended 
that Congress pass legislation increas- 
ing the tariff on imported wool suf- 
ficiently to permit the American pro- 
ducer to supply the domestic market 
with American wool; that import quotas 
be set to permit only enough foreign 
wool to come into the United States to 
make up the difference between Ameri- 
can production of wool and American 
requirements; that, failing to pass the 
above national legislation, a bill be 
passed providing: (a) that a compar- 
able price be established for wool and 
lambs; (b) that wool be declared a 
Steagall commodity; (c) that the C.C.C. 
be permitted to sell domestic wools at 
prices competitive with imported wools. 

Other resolutions passed by the con- 
vention follow in digest form: 


Urged that wool be given branch status 
within the Department of Agriculture to as- 
sure proper research developments in the 
field of wool. 

Commended the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, the Veterinarian Department of South 
Dakota State College and the South Dakota 
Livestock Sanitary Board for their efforts 
in research on internal parasites in sheep. 

Urged that the B.A.I. establish a research 
laboratory at Newell to carry on parasite 
research and other research in connection 
with livestock diseases. | 

Commended the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish and Parks, South Da- 
kota’s Department of Agriculture and the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service on predatory 
animal work. 


Opposed repealing of two cents a head 


tax on sheep and cattle in South Dakota 
for the work of the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish and Parks. 
Xecommended that South Dakota state 
legislature pass legislation permitting op- 
eration of trucks on highways that meet 
the standards now recommended by the 
American Association of Highway Officials. 
Protested increases in lease rates on 
grazing lands by some Sovth Dakota coun- 
ties. Opposed any future increase in graz-* 
ing leases on county, state or federal lands. 


The meeting closed on a note of satis- 
faction that the convention was one of 
the most successful in the ten-year his- 
tory of the South Dakota Association. 
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IDAHO 


"TWO young men who are active sup- 

porters of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association will head up that organiza- 
tion for the coming year. The new 
president is J. H. Breckenridge, Twin 
Falls, who has served as vice president 
of the association for the past three 
years. David Little, Emmett, another 
young leader in the association, will 
serve as the association’s new vice pres- 
ident. M. C. Claar will continue his fine 
work as secretary. Speakers at the 
various sessions included: Julius E. 
Nordby, U. S. Sheep Experiment Sta- 
tion, Dubois; J. M. Jones, Secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association; 
Jane Morrow, American Wool Council; 
C. J. Fawcett, Manager, National Wool 
Marketing Corporation; Hon. C.A, Rob- 
bins, Governor of Idaho; Reed S. Culp, 
Culp & Sons; Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Mon- 
tana State College; and Dr. H. C. Man- 
is, University of Idaho. 

Resolutions adopted include: 


1. Request for continuation of the Nation- 
al Livestock Tax Committee and recom- 
mendation that sheep industry continue to 
support this organization. , 

2. Recommendation for continuation of 
Idaho Tax Commission and request that val- 
uation on sheep be given fair and equal 
treatment with other livestock values. Re- 
quest also made that Tax Commission adjust 
some inequalities existing in grazing land 
values. 

3. Request that State Sheep Commission 
be continued and appreciation expressed for 
protection and service they have rendered 
the industry. 

4, Recommendation that delegate from 
National Wool Growers Association meet 
with American Butchers and Meat Cutters 
Union of North America in Salt Lake City 
February 15 and 16 to discuss meat prob- 
lems. 

5. Request that National Wool Growers 
Association work with State Department 
and Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice to obtain permission to solicit in Spain 
for experienced men they will allow to come 
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Ward Van Horn, President Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association. 


to the United States for the sheep industry. 

6. Opposition to secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes. Request for legisla- 
tion to place labor and management on a 
more equitable basis. 

7. Request that U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture authorize Frank Cronin and Warner 
Buck to attend wool growers’ conventions 
and spend more time in the field to acquaint 
producers with their activities. 

8. Request for immediate announcement 
of the C.C.C. wool purchasing program to 
include the entire 1947 wool clip. 

9. Request for increase to maximum 50 
per cent limit of present tariff on imported 
wool and wool products. 

10. Request for a comparable price on 
wool, placing it in proper price relationship 
with basic agricultural commodities. Further 
request for a s2pport level on wool of 90 
per cent of the comparable price for wool as 
of January of the year in which the wool is 
produced, this support to continue for two 
years after the first day of January, 1947. 

11. Request that C.C.C. be permitted to 
sell domestic wools at prices competitive 
with foreign wools. 

12. Request that wool be given branch 
status in the Department of Agriculture. 

13. Request for continuation of special 
Senate Committee to Investigate Production, 
Transportation and Marketing of Wool. 


14. Condemnation of certain members of 
wool trade associations who are actively op- 
posing any program to stabilize the domestic 
sheep industry through tariff protection and 
wool legislation. 

15. Opposition to any increase in the hand- 
lers’ charge on domestic wool. 

16. Demand that wool receive its proper 
share of research under the Agricultural Re- 
search and Marketing Services Act of 1946, 
and that producers be given an opportunity 
to advise on research by the appointment of 
their members on committees established un- 
der the Act. 

17. Request that core-testing of wool have 
further research and demand that when 
core-tests are made, the results be sent to 
the grower. 
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Growers Association. 


H. Breckenridge, 


President Idaho Wool 


18. Recommendation that a uniform con- 
tribution of 20 cents per bag on wool be 
made by all growers in the U.S. for the wool 
—_— fund of the American Wool Coun- 
cil. 

19. Recommendation for immediate repeal 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act and request that 
Congressmen and Senators support legisla- 
tion to restore trade treaty powers of the 
U. S. Senate. 

20. Recommendation for national legisla- 
tion which will recognize prevailing grazing 
preferences on federal ranges as _ vested 
rights. Endorsement of Senator McCar- 
ran’s proposals in this regard. 

21. Recommendation calling for the cre- 
ation of an impartial tribunal to interpret 
Forest Service regulations and in the event 
of violations, impose penalties deemed neces- 
sary. Association expresses opposition to 
present policy of Forest Service in making 
regulations, interpreting them, enforcing 
them and imposing penalties for violation. 

22. Opposition to any reduction in permit- 
ted numbers of sheep on the national forests 
except for the purpose of range conserva- 
tion. 

23. Recommendation for formation of an 
agency similar to one now functioning in 
Utah for big game management on the na- 
tional forest and federal range; or recom- 
mendation that Governor be granted author- 
ity to appoint an Advisory Council to deal 
with these problems in Idaho, council to con- 
sist of livestock organizations, State Fish 
and Game Department, Isaak Walton 
League and National Forest Service. 

24. Reaffirmation of position heretofore 
taken by association on Columbia Valley Au- 
thority; parks and monuments; Antiquities 
Act; and acquisition of land by federal 
agencies. 

25. Commendation of Joint Livestock 
Committee for its endeavor to explore prob- 
lem of private ownership. Recommendation 
that that question and administration of 
such lands be left in status quo until further 
study is made and more information. is 
available on the subject. 

26. Recommendation that the regional of- 
fice of the Bureau of Land Management be 
retained in Boise and that no change be 
made in present personnel. 








W. A. Denecke, President Montana Wool Grower 
Association. 


27. Request that Congress reject any r 
quest for increase in appropriation for 
Bureau of Land Management, and opposi- 
tion to any increase in grazing fees for th 
fiscal year. These requests are based «@ 
fact that Department of Interior has not 
kept its promises with the National Advisory| 
Board Council and the Joint Livestock Com-] 
mittee under its program of reorganizing! 
the Grazing Service. 


28. Request for same rates on dresse 


meat and packing house products eastbount | 


as are now in effect westbeund. 


29. Request for a speedy settlement of th} 


wool freight rate case. 

30. Request for better train service an 
more rapid movement of stock from loadin 
point to market. 

31. Request that railroads cease efforts t 
bring about change in minimum feed 1 
quirements of livestock enroute to market 
and that this matter be left to judgment oi 
the shipper. 

32. Request that shippers be granted 1 
per cent of claim in cases where full respon- 
sibility for loss or damage can be laid t 
the carriers. 

33. Shippers requested to take advantag 
of 25-per-cent freight bill auditing servic} 
available to members. | 

34. Request that less-than-carload rates 0 
wool from Idaho points to Portland be con 
tinued. 

35. Request 
handling and 
feed. 

26. Opposition to any 
would stifle or create barriers to the move 
ment of trucks on highways. 

37. Recommendation that-all methods ¢ 
predator control now available be contir: 


that stockyards 


improve 
service and 


ued, with special emphasis placed on_pois0!) 
programs by the Fish and Wildlife Servic. 
38. Appreciation to the Game Commissi0! § 


for their cooperation in predator control ani 
recommendation that their program be fur} 
ther extended in 1947. 

39. Request that President of the Idah 
Wool Growers Association appoint a cory 


provide golf 


legislation that 


1 


-* a ss — 


ah di. in tei ee ee a eo ate ad 


; ( 
mittee to meet with the State Game ote 
| 


mission and urge that a larger: appropriati0! 7 
If comm § 


for predator control be allowed. 
tee deems it advisable, they will also as 
the state legislature for a state approprit: 
tion. 

40. Request that each ‘itidividual : 
put forth more effort in control of pred 
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tors on his own range and cooperate more 
closely with individual growers and agencies 
in controlling predators. 

41, Request that Idaho and National Wool 
Growers Association work for the establish- 
ment of a floor price on lambs. 

42. Request that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture establish a new comparable price on 
lambs reflecting increased production costs. 

43, Request that Mexican border be rigid- 
ly patrolled and kept closed from further 
importation of livestock because of the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. Further 
request that all livestock of foreign origin 
in this country be inspected for this disease. 

44, Request that all yards and markets 
which have raised prices as costs have ad- 
vanced, revise them downward as market 
trends justify. 

45, Recommendation that representatives 
of the sheep industry be appointed to the 
livestock committee under the Agricultural 
Research and Marketing Service Act of 
1946 and that this committee propose re- 
search on marketing and market service 
reporting. 

46, Commendation to the Lamb Industry 
Committee for their effective work and rec- 
ommendation for continuation of this com- 
mittee. 

47, Request that all central markets not 
now doing so, collect 75-cents-per-car for 
lamb advertising and promotional work. 


000 
MONTANA 


lead the affairs of the Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association during 
1947. He was elected president at the 


© 46th annual convention in Billings, Jan- 
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uary 16, 17 and 18. Wallace Ulmer, 
Miles City, is the new vice president, 
and Carl O. Hansen will again serve 
the association as secretary-treasurer. 

Speakers at the convention session 
were A. Wallace Kingsbury, Valier, re- 
tiring president, who has given two 
terms of devoted service to the associa- 
tion; Howard J. Gramlich, Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway; Redman B. 
Davis, National Live Stock and Meat 


of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; J. M. Jones, Secretary, National 


| Wool Growers Association; Fred S. 


Wilson, Montana State College; G. Cur- 


Council. 
Resolutions adopted include: 


1, Request that Congress strengthen pres- 


} ent sanitary regulations governing the im- 


n be forll § portation of livestock and livestock products 


from Mexico and from other countries in 
which foot-and-mouth disease exists. 
2. Request that Congess appropriate ad- 


| ditional funds to the Bureau of Animal In- 


of pred i 


| Growe! 


dustry in order that border inspection may 
be strengthened and patrol system estab- 
lished along northern boundary of Mexico 
to guard against the importation of animals 
or material and people carrying the infec- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease. 

3. Endorsement of work of State Engi- 
neer’s Office in gathering factual data of 
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Wayne’ C. Stewart, President 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 


water rights, including maps, compilations 
and descriptions of irrigated lands and the 
use of water. Association also favors ap- 
propriation of sufficient funds by the state 
legislature to expedite this work until -it is 
completed for the entire state. 

4. Recommendation to the state legislature 
that funds be appropriated for the purpose 
of hiring a livestock specialist in the Exten- 
sion Service to work primarily on wool and 
sheep problems. 

5. Request that state legislature grant 
necessary funds to provide for the purchase 
of range land for permanent use by the 
Montana Range Sheep Experiment Station. 

6. Request that state legislature provide 
adequate funds for the continuation and ex- 
pansion of veterinary research work. 

7. Request that Congress and Secretary 
of the Interior enlarge predatory animal 
control on federally controlled land such as 
national parks, Indian lands, and wildlife 
refuges. 

8. Insistence that present tariff on im- 
ported wool and wool products be increased 
legal maximum limit to (a) sustain the 
wool growing industry, (b) provide a fair 
wage for wool workers, and (c) insure na- 
tional defense. 

9. Request that a comparable price be 
established for wool, placing it in proper 
price relationship with basic agricultural 
commodities. Further request that wool be 
considered a Steagall commodity and that 
a support level for wool expiring two years 
after the first of January, 1947, shall not be 
less than 90 per cent of the comparable price 
for wool as of January of the year in which 
the wool is produced. Pending acticn by Con- 
gress designating wool as a Steagall com- 
rodity, request is made for extension of the 
C.C.C. purchase program beyond April 15, 
to include all 1947 wool. 

10. Request that C.C.C. stockpile of wool 
be sold as rapidly as possible, without re- 
gard to purchase price or any C.C.C. pur- 
chase contracts, now or in the future. 

11. Plea for continued financial support 
by state legislature of the Montana Wool 
Laboratory. Association restates its posi- 
tion of wholehearted support of wool test- 
ing, wool sampling and wool improvement 
in this state laboratory. 

12. Request that strong wool research 
program be carried forward under the new 
Agricultural Research and Market Service 
Act of 1946, covering all phases of produc- 
tion, processing and consumption. 


13. Request that wool be given branch 

















T. J. Drumheller, President 
Washington Wool Growers Association 





Don Clyde, President 
Utah Wool Growers Association 


status under the Department of Agriculture. 

14, Request that U. S. Customs Service 
exercise greater care in classification of im- 
ported wools so that full duty is collected 
in all instances. 

15. Commendation of American Wool 
Council and request for continuation and 
expansion of its activities insofar as pos- 
sible. 

16. Appointment of special committee of 
users of federal range lands in Montana to 
make detailed study of the final disposition 
of the federal range land in that state. No 
definite action to be taken regarding pos- 
sibility of private ownership until final re- 
port of this committee is received. 

17. Request that Congress appropriate 
sufficient funds to enable Forest Service to 
inaugurate a program of construction and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Check for *981,660,783 


On rural routes everywhere in America, on snowy 
highways of the north, on sunny by-ways of the 
south, live the 5,500,000 ranch and farm families 
who produce America’s supply of food. It’s a big sup- 
ply, too, the greatest in the world. From your farms 
and ranches in 1946 came livestock, dairy and poul- 
try products and crops to the value of about twenty- 
three billion dollars, according to latest available 
government estimates. Meat animals and dairy and 
poultry products accounted for about 60 percent of 
the total farm cash income, current estimates reveal. 
Agriculture, the nation’s most essential industry, is 
‘big business’’ in every sense of the phrase. 

Of all your cash income last year, $981,660,783* 
came from Swift & Company in payments for live- 
stock and other agricultural raw materials. We pur- 
chased your livestock and other products and 
converted them into millions of pounds of quality 
meats, valuable by-products, other foods and prod- 
ucts. Part of the money you received from Swift came 
from our meat packing plants, dairy and poultry 
plants and buying stations. Another portion of the 





Soda Bill Sez: 


...What’s wrong with people is not their ignorance, 
but the number of things they know that aren’t so. 





Feed Values Are Soil Values 


by Wm. A. Albrecht 
University of Missouri 


Recently a farmer friend of mine told 
me, ‘‘I’ve moved to another farm where 
I get bigger yields in all my feed crops. 
But even though I shovel much more 
corn and pitch a lot more hay, I can’t 
get my calves to market as early. I’m just not growing 
as much meat per acre.” 

This man doesn’t realize that feed bulk is no indication 
of feed value. Livestock will not gain more on larger 
rations unless the feed value of any crop is derived from 
the basic plant food elements found in the soil. The crop 
must first build up the woody structure that makes up 
its bulk. Then, if soil conditions are right, the plant will 
store up a supply of the raw materials of protein, vita- 
mins, and mineral compounds. Thus, whether a crop 
offers anything more than bulk and fattening power de- 
pends on the condition of the soil on which it grew. Live- 
stock may be fed great quantities of feedstuffs produced on 
poor soils and still fail to gain weight. It is soil that has 
been guarded against erosion, fertilized properly, and 
carefully managed, that grows nutritious crops. Such soil 
will produce crops that give better feeding results and 
make more meat per acre. 





Wm. A, Albrecht 




























money paid out by us was for soybeans, cotton 
peanuts and other raw materials, F 

Swift provides a wide, ready, year ’round may 
for your livestock and other products — and qj 
every dollar we receive in a year from sala 
return, on the average, 75¢ to you. Last year, 
out of each dollar of sales was profit. Part of 
amount was paid out as dividends to the §j 
shareholders as a return on their investment, } 
was retained in the business for future needs, 


*The actual amount paid for livestock and other agricultural pri 
greater than shown by the amount of the subsidies paid by the Gove 





Returns for Savings 


It is not the investment of a few rich people that has 
Swift & Company, but the pooled savings of 63,365 » 
Among them you'll find farmers, ranchers, lawyers, do! 
mechanics, business people—folks from every walk of lil 
including 29,941 women. 

The savings these shareholders have invested in Swi 
Company provide the plants and facilities—the tools 
which we handle your products. The return for their ty 
ness comes to them as dividends paid out of the comp 
profit. In 1946 that dividend amounted to $1.90 a 


FOR PEOPLE ...BY PEOPLE 


We at Swift & Company think of our business as being0 
by 63,365 people, the shareholders and their families 
operated by 66,000 employes. We provide essential # 
for agricultural producers and many other large grow 
people. Employment is created for other thousands who’ 
for railroads, trucking firms, livestock commission } 
stockyards companies, and the suppliers who furnish 
sugar, boxes, barrels, machinery and a_ thousand-atl 
other things. A part of the business of thousands upon! 
sands of retailers everywhere in the nation is in put 
Swift’s quality meats and other products to milli} 
American families. 

In return for all the effort that made these services pi 
the folks who work for Swift earned $164,013,099 in' 
and salaries in 1946. This sum is 88% of the total rem! 
after all bills except taxes were paid, and is ten tima™ 
than the company’s total net profit. 
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NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS —AND JO! 
Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years — and Years to Yo" 
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“ 
E DID THAT $1,308,364,155 GO? 
SS 22 
During 1946 Swift & Company received $1,308,364,155 from the sale of its 


products and by-products. By the end of the year the Company had 


earned a net profit of $16,394,739, which is slightly less than 1.3¢ QY~e on each dollar of sales. 


What beappened lo the nest of that. monty! 


in Seal Well, the largest part was paid to farmers = and ranchers who sold us 


| mn 
ave livestock ca a and other agricultural products. They got $981,660,783* or 75¢ 


























it has} 
365 pa 
rs, doc 
k of life 


a out of the average sales dollar we received for products sold, including all by-products such as 
hides, wool, soybean meal, etc. 
; The next largest portion of our sales dollar went to all Swift employes. ge S 
eing 0 
ore eir share of the dollar was 12.6¢. SS GP 


> grou 4 Pa 
+ Fuel E&. barrels Gp boxes SD) paper Y salt <% sugar” \ and other 


ion b supplies took 4.8¢ Re out of the average dollar. 


nish us 
_ Transportation (ry took 2¢.€9@ (Meat travels, on the average, over 1,000 miles 
upon. 


| pu’ ~— from producer to consumer.) 


million ‘ 
£2 Taxes took another 1¢. @ All other expenses, including depreciation, 
pes pos PNY 
4 interest and miscellaneous business costs, amounted to 3.3¢. QOOE a7 
| rent 
- All these costs taken out of the sales dollar left 1.3¢. This was Swift & Company's net 
) profit in 1946 — a profit of only % of 1¢ oe on each pound of the millions of pounds of 
Ock YA : 
9, Ill products and by-products handled. Apis z 
D YON Vreeay® 
to You Wm. B. Traynor, Vice President & Treasurer 
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Lamb 
Marketing 
Trends 


By W. C. Crew, Assistant General 
Manager, The Denver Union 
Stock Yard Company 


An Address before the 82nd Annual 
Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California 
January 26-30, 1947 


ARS are funny things. While they 
destroy on the one hand they build 
on the other. World War I saw the 
West grow to important size and become 
a major factor in the nation’s economy. 
World War II brought about the great- 
est expansion in our history both in 
population and industry. Right now 
the West is “busting its britches!” Fif- 
teen million people have dec’ded to stay 
in God’s country permanently; and, 
sure as heck, they’re going to have bab- 
ies and sooner or later ther relatives 
are going to move in with them. Bright 
boys who say that by 1975 our Pacific 
Coast will be bigger than the Atlantic 
Coast have something on the ball. It’s 
a great country and people are going to 
want to come out here to live. 
Now where does the sheep industry 
fit into this picture? Oddly enough, 
while all this prosperity has been build- 
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ing up in our other industries, the West 
has reached the point where there are 
now 1,000,000 more people living in our 
six western states than there are sheep. 
It’s only been ten years ago that there 
were 8,000,000 more sheep out here 
then there were people. It looks as if 
people are smarter than sheep. 


Despite this new demand created for 
meat, and you know whai that demand 
was and still is, the annual lamb pro- 
duction in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Oregon and California declined 
over 6,009,000 head during the war 
years. Contrary to this, lamb consump- 
tion on our Pacific Coast alone climbed 
to 3,750,000 head or more than 1,000,- 
000 head over the lowest annual con- 
sumption prior to 1940. California con- 
sumed over 3,000,000 head of lambs in 
1945. That’s fine. That’s what we’ve 
been working for all these years. But 
what is the result? The Pacific Coast 
area is now a deficit area for lamb. Cal- 
ifornia’s production is 500,000 below its 
consumption and Idaho and Oregon 
haven’t helped the situation, because 
their production is 3,000,000 below its 
highest peak prior to 1940. 


Let’s contrast this with operations in 
Texas. Now the most modest Texan 
will admit, even without twisting his 
arm, that Texas is a great state—that 
they do things in a big way down there. 
In bursts of enthusiasm and friendliness 
they sometimes intimate they'll let us 
join the union some day, but you’ve got 
to take your hat off to Texas when it 
comes to raising lambs. If it hadn’t 
been for Texas, and this is a very seri- 
ous statement, the lamb industry would 
have been almost irreparably damaged 
during the war years. That isn’t a 
broad statement. The Atlantic Sea- 
board States consume about 75 per cent 
of the lamb eaten in America. The Pa- 
cific Coast is next with about 13 per 
cent. A lot of our lambs always went 
there, but had it not been for Texas 
increasing its production 4,500,000 
lambs, and some of our states holding 
their own, the East Coast would have 
gone without its lamb chops, because, 
as I pointed out, our area decreased its 
supply over 6,000,000 head and those we 
had left went largely to fill the demand 
on the West Coast. Have you ever 
stopped to consider that? We in the 
marketing business have, and it gives 
us the shivers just to think of it. You’ve 
all heard that Boston is the home of the 
bean and the cod. Well, the way we’re 
heading, that’s all they'll be eating be- 
fore long. 





Now, it’s true that your industry ep. 
countered many difficulties and sever 
problems during the war years. But 
good gosh, who didn’t? Every industry 
was faced with labor and material cog 
increases that actually killed a lot of 
industries’ top executives trying t 
work them out, and it wasn’t because 
they couldn’t take it—it was because 
they buckled down and fought back 
with every fiber they had in them. Thaj 
was the way big business overcame 
obstacles and got the job done. 


But what took place in the sheep in. 
dustry? All of a sudden it got con. 
servative, and it wasn’t the older me 
who got conservative, but it was the 
young fellows in the industry who sat 
around wearing the seat of their pants 
out, hollering for Norman Winder ané 
his Executive Committee to go down t 
Washington and solve their problems 
For them it just wasn’t in the cards 
Certainly sheep herders’ wages were 
high, and the cost of living went out of 


-sight with rationing making it a night. 


mare. Of course, your problems were 
tough, material costs increased so rap- 
idly, if you could get any materials at 
all, that it was impossible to predict 
from day to day how you could possibly 
hang on, and many didn’t. Shades of 
your ancestors! Some stopped raising 
lambs and started raising wheat because 
it was $2 a bushel and you only had to 
plant and harvest. Then to top off all 
the problems, those who did stay in the 
industry had the O.P.A. slap on up 
reasonable sales prices on your prod- 
ucts. 

Pll grant you it was no place for a 
fellow with a faint heart to be, but it 
wasn’t a lot different than your fore- 
bears experienced forty to fifty years 
ago in trying to get the industry started 
in the West. They didn’t have faint 
hearts, they had a lot of courage. The 
experiences of the last six years pre- 
sented great opportunities, for those 
who had the courage, to do a magnifi- 


cent job for the industry. Many of you | 


did, and the nation thanks you. 

Can added costs be absorbed in_ the 
sheep industry? We think so. Industry 
surmounted O.P.A. price ceilings and 
increased costs by increasing volume 


and spreading the additions out over | 


many units. Many in the sheep indus- 
try took the opposite course. The wise 
producer didn’t. He tried to comper- 
sate added costs by increased pre 
duction, and fortunately for the indus: 
try, more men tried to spread out costs 
than those who didn’t, or the decline 
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would have been much worse. Now Ill 
agree that 1,000 lambs selling for 20 
cents gross just as much as 2,000 lambs 
selling for 10 cents, and that it’s a lot 
less worry to look over 1,000. But I think 
it is most important to consider that 
operating costs spread out over 2,000 
lambs should eventually enable you to 
sell those lambs for less than 10 cents, 
yet net as much money as you formerly 
did on the 1,000. It’s the net you pay 
income tax on and what you live on, 
not the gross. About the only thing 
worse than paying income tax, is not 
aying it. And the tax that was never 
paid on the 6,000,000 head of lambs that 
were never raised each year hasn’t 
helped the industry at all. 


Today lambs are bringing 23 cents to 
cents at Denver. Fortunately for the 
lamb industry, beef and pork are bring- 
ing as much or more. But it should 
never be overlooked, pork chops can 
be raised cheaper than any other meat 
and sold for less, and they’re mighty 
tasty. Record grain crops and lower 
labor costs are rapidly putting the hog 
boys back in business, and it’s a busi- 
ness they like in the corn belt. And 
the same applies to cattle. Lower grain 
costs are going to make lower priced 
beef and if lamb doesn’t come down 
with beef in cost, it is going to be priced 
right out of the market. And don’t for- 
get, Momma buys the meat, and she 
only has so much to spend. Most of 
the nation gets along with only 12 to 
14 pounds of lamb anyway, and if it 
gets too high, they’ll eat beef or beans. 
It, therefore, would seem that the only 
solution to keep lamb in competition 
with other meats is to spread your pres- 
ent operating costs over a larger num- 
ber of units rather than over those units 
you now have. 


The downward trend in lamb produc- 
tion has not halted. It seems to us, in 
the marketing end of the industry, that 
1947 was the one year when it would 
be a sure thing to feed lambs. If ever a 
year was a “natural,” it was 1947. Grain 
was cheaper, help was better, feeders 
weren’t too high, and the demand for 
meat was terrific with every assurance 
that prices would hold up, but what 
happened? The Colorado and Nebras- 
ka area that usually fattens one third 
of the nation’s lamb supply simply fold- 
ed up. Instead of increasing the num- 
ber of lambs in their lots, they’ve cut 
them to the bone. Why, we probably 
won't have enough feeder lamb crops 
in Colorado by May for the Ladies’ Aid 
Society to feed the Lions Club. 
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And boy, how badly we are going to 
need it, for do you know what we did 
during the war? We increased the kill 
at Denver, Pueblo, Scottsbluff and Cas- 
per from 350,000 lambs a year to 1,250,- 
000 head. We went out and got some 
lower freight rates to the Atlantic Sea- 
board. We've asked for even lower 
freight rates more in line with those 
from Midwest packing centers, and that 
matter is now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. And then we 
gave a plot of ground adjacent to the 
Denver Yard to some enterprising 
young men who announced in the Jan- 
uary Wool Grower that they were erect- 
ing a lamb killing plant at Denver with 
a capacity of 20,000 lambs per week. 
And not only that, but they are build- 
ing a wool pullery to pull 5,000 pelts a 
day. That’s what they think of the 
West. We’re not the only ones. Ogden 
is planning a plant to kill 10,000 lambs 
a week. Texas is killing about 1,000,- 
000 more lambs now than they ever 
killed prior to 1940. These people aren’t 
nuts. It takes real money to build and 
operate packing houses. They have con- 
fidence in the West and in western 
lambs. 

You know, this lamb reducing thing 
has gone beyond all reasonable limits. 
Your product isn’t bad and your out- 
look isn’t that black. You have got to 


change your outlook on lamb produc- 
tion and change your habits. You can 
double your money by folding it once 
and putting it in your pocket, but you 
can’t buy any more with it. You’ve got 
to get the bank roll out, shake the moths 
off and put it to work. There’s an old 
saying that convictions are much easier 
to change than habits and I think 
there’s a lot of truth in that. I am fully 
convinced that you feel better times are 
ahead. I am sure you are convinced 
that the recent change in our politics 
portends better things for your indus- 
try. Certainly you are going to get a 
more attentive ear in Washington than 
you have gotten in the past 15 years. 
I think your representatives will see to 
that. 

Recent trends indicate you are doing 
something about it. You are fighting 
for lower freight rates on wool. We as- 
sisted in that case trying to get still low- 
er rates if you package wool ketter so 
more can be put in a car. 

The Governor of Wyoming sounded 
the alarm and called western growers 
to a meeting in Cheyenne on January 
11, to see if new ideas on old problems 
could be worked out. 

You know, as an industry, you’ve 
never taken very affirmative action to 
create better conditions within the in- 

(Continued on page 38) 








Cattlemens Jubilee 
Convention 


PPEAL for application of strongest 

preventive measures against the 
foot-and-mouth disease menace from 
Mexico; reauest for a Congressional in- 
vestigation of the Forest Service, and 
approval of the recommendation of the 
Joint Live Stock Committee on Public 
Lands for legislation providing the 
right for private ownership of the lands 
now administered under the Taylor 
Grazing Act head the list of 25 strong 
resolutions adopted by the American 
National Live Stock Association in its 
golden jubilee convention. 

The event was celebrated in Phoenix, 
Arizona, January 8 to 10, by 1200 cat- 
tlemen, who again chose Wm. B. Wright 
of Deeth, Nevada, as their president, 
and elected A. A. Smith of Sterling, 
Colorado, as first vice president; Alan 
Rogers, Ellensburg, Washington; Loren 
Bamert, Ione, California; John C. Eat- 
on, Minot, North Dakota; Sam Hyatt, 
Hyattville, Wyoming; and P. E. Wil- 
liams, Davenport, Florida, as second 


vice presidents. F. E. Mollin was re- 
named executive secretary. 

The action taken by the American 
National has been condensed as fol- 
lows: 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Urged that proper departments of govern- 
ment lend every assistance possible toward 
protection of United States livestock from 
spread of Mexico outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease through the following pro- 
gram: (1) Giving the Bureau of Animal 
Industry adequate funds to prevent the 
spread of the disease to this country; 
(2) Patrol the U. S.-Mexican border “as if 
it were a prison camp,” with present forces 
multiplied; (3) Prevail upon the Mexican 
Government to destroy and bury suspect 
bulls; (4) Give full assistance to Mexico 
in the eradication of the disease, regardless 
of the number of men required; (5) Con- 
struct a permanent border fence from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean; (6) 
Consummate real sanitary treaties with 
Mexico and Canada. 

Urged sanitary officials in each state im- 
mediately to locate all livestock within its 
boundaries originating in Mexico after Oc- 
tober 17, 1946; have them inspected and 
kept under constant surveillance by federal 
or state veterinarians for the disease. 

Referring to the editorial published last 
October in Life magazine unfairly attack- 
ing the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation for its stand on the retention of 
the sanitary embargo section of the Tariff 
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Act, and other similar press and radio com- 
ment, urged that, since “the threat of the 
foot-and-mouth disease is at our very door,” 
the daily press, the magazines and the com- 
mentators aid in publicizing the need for 
cooperative effort in meeting this threat 
with as much zeal as they previously did 
to the “wrong side of the question.” 


Forest Service 


Holding that members of the national for- 
est personnel “have been guilty of using 
abusive and near-libelous statements to the 
discredit of the leadership in the livestock 
industry and have also discredited the gen- 
eral policy stated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture”; have resorted to “the subterfuge 
of range protection” in making cuts on 
transfers of permits from fathers to sons, 
and that the present Forest Service, “self- 
made, self-interpreted and _ self-executed 
type of bureaucratic administration is the 
most vicious type of dictatorship in a Dem- 
ocratic Government,” asked for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the administration of 
grazing on the national forests and instruc- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture that 
no further cuts in livestock permits be made 
until that investigation is held and proper 
legislation enacted. 

Instructed its legislative committee to 
prepare and present necessary bill for Con- 
gress to appropriate fund for a survey of 
forest lands and the transfer of those lands 
chiefly valuable for grazing to the Taylor 
Grazing Service, and with provision for 
lands so transferred to carry existing pref- 
erence of lease or permit, and be subject to 
all the provisions of the Taylor Act for lease 
or sale. 

Requested that the breeding herd prefer- 
ence not be reduced to take care of normal 
seasonal increase. 

Opposed acquisition by Federal Govern- 
ment of redwood timber lands in counties 
of Del Norte, Humboldt, Mendocino and So- 
noma, California, for a memorial park and 
forest to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Taylor Grazing Lands 


Opposed any increase in grazing fees un- 
til thorough study is made of the problem 
from every angle. 

Recommended acceptance of the report 
of the Joint Live Stock Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands which proposes legislation pro- 
viding for the right to purchase federal 
lands now administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

Asked that the Joint Public Lands Com- 
mittee be continued. 

Requested that the industry be advised 
of the contents of the report of Rex Nichol- 
son “who had been assigned to recommend 
plan for the organization of the Bureau of 
Land Management and the procedure, gen- 
eral practices, rules and regulations to be 
followed by that agency,” and asked that 
in the appointment of personnel to policy- 
making positions in the bureau persons be 
selected who are familiar with public land 
problems. 


Transportation 


Urged Congress to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to include members representing 
the public. 

Favored the Bulwinkle bill to exempt car- 
riers’ agreements as to rates and services 
from operation of the anti-trust laws. 

Commended the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for its “valuable work” in de- 
termining through its bureau of transport 
economics and statistics, the “cost of per- 
forming” transportation, a development 
necessary to the fulfillment of fair regula- 
tions of all modes of transportation subject 
to the Interstate Commerce act. 
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Asked the Federal Trade Commission to 
investigate the railroad livestock loss and 
damage claim question with a view to the 
passing of a “law authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to prescribe rules 
and regulations governing the filing, in- 
vestigation and payment of loss and dam- 
age claims on livestock.” The resolution ex- 
plained that it has “become the fixed policy 
of the railroads to refuse to pay more than 
50 per cent of the actual damage to livestock 
killed or injured in transit.” 

Recommended uniformity in rules and 
regulations affecting the interstate move- 
ment of livestock. 

Urged posting as public stockyards of 
additional public markets, as determined 
after study by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the protection of shippers. 


Tariff 


Opposed new trade agreements and “tar- 
iff reductions because it is opposed to the 
national interest and unfair and inequitable 
Ms American agriculture, industry and la- 

or. 

Condemned the practice of using federal 
statistical bureaus to supply propaganda 
“that is misleading, incorrect and weighted 
or unweighted to fit the occasion.” 

Asked continued support for National Live 
Stock Tax Committee. 





Vitamin 'E” for 
‘Stiff-Lambh Disease’ 
By John P. William, Cornell University 


HE “stiff-lamb disease” or muscular 
stiffness of young suckling lambs 
has caused considerable economic loss 
to sheepmen in this country. In the 
eastern part of the United States, most 
of the trouble has been found in flocks 
fed alfalfa or clover hay and among 
lambs born in February, March and 
April. A similar condition has been re- 
ported in lambs raised under range 
conditions. The disease is most com- 
mon in lambs three to five weeks of 
age but has been found in a few young- 
er and older lambs. 

At first, the lambs seem to be “stiff- 
legged” and walk with difficulty. Lat- 
er, they may be unable to rise and as a 
result they cannot follow the ewes or 
suckle. A number of the lambs die and 
those that recover do not develop nor- 
mally. 

The author, with the assistance of 
other members of the Animal Husband- 
ry Department and also members of the 
New York State Veterinary College, 
at Cornell University, has shown that 
the “stiff-lamb disease” or muscular 
dystrophy, as it is often called, is due 
to malnutrition, as is shown in table 1. 
In four separate experiments, in which 
the ewes were fed in dry lot a ration of 
cull beans (mostly red kidney beans) 
and alfalfa hay, there were 91 stiff 
lambs from a total of 153 lambs _ being 





raised. In 12 tests, in which oats ang 
barley were substituted for part o° the 
cull beans, there were 79 stiff lemb; 
from a total of 298 lambs being raised 
The inclusion of liberal amounts 4 
wheat bran in the rations reduced th: 


number of cases. The feeding of unex. | 


tracted wheat germ meal, a product tha 
is rich in Vitamin E, to the ewes and ip 
creeps to the lambs and the feeding ¢ 
concentrated or pure forms of Vitamiy 





E almost entirely prevented the o. 
currence of the disease (see table 1). 


Table 1. The influence of the ration op 


the occurrence of the “stiff-lamb 
disease’. 
Number of lambs 

Percent 

Ration Nor- | “Stiff” 
mal “Stiff” Total 

Alfalfa and cull 
beans 62 91 153 59. 
Alfalfa, cull beans, 
oats and barley 219 79 298 26; 
Alfalfa, cull beans 
and Vitamin E* 151 2 153 1, 
*The supplements of Vitamin E_ includ 


wheat germ meal and various concentrate( 
or pure forms of Vitamin E, fed to the ewe 
and lambs or to the lambs only. 


The value of pure Vitamin E (alphs 
tocopherol), as a preventive or as 
cure, has been studied since the spring 
of 1944. Natural Mixed Tocopherok 
and d, l-alpha tocopherol acetate wer 
used as preventive treatments. The 
alpha tocopherol used as a cure was 
supplied by the above forms of this vi- 
tamin and also in the form of disodium 
salt of d, 1-alpha tocopherol phosphoric 
acid ester, and wheat germ oil (sol-| 
vent-extracted). All of these forms o 
Vitamin E have been given as a drench 
and the phosphate form has been given 
also as subcutaneous injections to a fev 
lambs. 

The results of these experiments 
conducted during 1944, 1945, and 1946) 
have shown that the “‘stiff-lamb disease 
may be cured or its occurrence may be 
prevented by giving the lambs Vitamin | 
E. Almost miraculous cures have fol: 
lowed the administration of Vitamin ! 
to lambs which showed marked symp} 
toms of the disease. Doses of from 4 
to 200 milligrams of alpha tocophero 
from various sources have cured this 
disease. 

In the trials conducted during 194 
the occurrence of the disease was pre 
vented by giving the lambs one dose 0} 
Vitamin E at birth, or by giving a dos 
at birth and again when 2 to 3 week: 


of age. Each dose consisted of 500 milli f 


grams of alpha tocopherol in the form 
of Natural Mixed Tocopherols. 
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le these parts we 
find MoorMan’‘s 
Minerals satisfy 

the sheep, and they 
are practical to use,” 


say Sheep Raisers 


.«e- now available 
in granular form 
that reduces waste 
from washing or 
blowing 


All over the country ranchers are learning how to help 
maintain vigorous and healthy sheep in spite of the 
declining mineral content of soil and grass. 

More and more, they turn to mineral feeding to supple- 
ment those deficiencies. And one supplement— Moor- 
Man’s Range Mineral—provides all the minerals sheep 
are known to need in just the right proportion. 

Here are three of the reasons why thousands of ranch- 
men choose MoorMan’s Minerals for Sheep: 

1) It is the economical way to overcome all the mineral 
deficiencies of grass and soil. 

2) It is now available in 5 pound blockettes, blocks, or 
in the new granular form that reduces waste from 

washing or blowing. 

© It is made by the World’s Oldest and Largest Manu- 
facturer of Mineral Feeds, over 60 years of experi- 

ence and more than a half million dollars’ worth of 

research behind every product. 

Now obtainable also is a new Mineral Supplement with 


HMoorHMans 


SINCE 1885 





MADE-TO-MEASURE MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 


Phenothiazine added —the New Min-O-Phene. Built to 
supply all the minerals in which your range is lacking, 
it also reduces or eliminates the work and expense of 
repeated catching and dosing for worms. 


Try the minerals made-to-measure after careful anal- 
ysis to supply deficiencies of your particular section. 
Many call MoorMan’s Range Mineral the most econom- 
ical way to correct mineral deficiencies and thus to help 
realize stronger lambs and heavier wool clip. 


See your local MoorMan Man or write direct to us. 


WANT D 
Positions as Pras} t© Go into Tr. 
yarious Parts of the « Men, PPortune r full-time 
coupon focnt: ee pms G may still open j 
or i sive 
. you bnew a crmation leading to . 
ame on this Ft cy man for this posttinn intervi 







k 
n, send ug his 


COUPON! CLIP and MAIL 
Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, tl. X-2 
(0 Check here if interested in good paying job as 
MoorMan trained salesman. 


(C0 Check here if name below is that of someone else 
you can recommend for a job as MoorMan salesman. 
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Six State Conventions 


(Continued from page 27) 


maintenance of their equitable share of 
boundary fences between torest and pri- 
vately owned lands. 

18. Request that study be made of conflicts 
arising trom reduction or barring of sheep 
on national forests for the purpose of in- 
creasing the wildlife population for the ben- 
efit of local dude ranchers. Montana Wool 
Growers Association is asked to throw the 
weight of the organization behind the per- 
mittees and local associations involved. 

19. Request that railroads provide ade- 
quate facilities at all railroad loading yards 
by putting the scales under cover, on con- 
crete foundations, and by keeping pens and 
gates in first-class condition. Further re- 
quest that feeding pens at railroad terminal 
yards be partially covered and provided with 
proper feed bunks and water troughs. 

20. Request that State Department of 
Weights and Measures be more careful and 
thorough in testing scales and the balance 
weights thereof, to the end that Montana 
livestock producers may obtain more ac- 
curate weights for their products. 

21. Recommendation that advisory com- 
mittee be appointed to advise agencies ex- 
pending predatory animal funds on the 
methods of control and the areas where such 
funds are to be spent. Committee to be com- 
posed of one member each of the following: 
Montana Wool Growers Association, Mon- 
tana Stock Growers Association, County 
Commissioners Association, Montana Wild- 
life Federation, and Montana Fish and Game 
Commission. 

22. Recommendation that state legislature 
appropriate $50,000 annually for predatory 
animal control. 

23. Recommendation that Congress ap- 
propriate $1,500,000 for predatory animal 
control. 

24. Plea for federal, state and local gov- 
ernment units to operate more efficiently 
by eliminating all duplicating services, 
functions and activities and by correcting 
inefficient and wasteful practices, because 
taxation is absorbing an excessive part of 
wool growers’ income, and further tax in- 
creases will seriously impair ability of in- 
dustry to operate profitably. 

25. Further request that federal grants in 
aid to states and local governments be lim- 
ited to those vitally necessary to the public 
interest and that any such federal aid be 
subject to expenditure by the local govern- 
mental unit without undue interference or 
restriction by the Federal Government. 

26. Recommendation that assessed valua- 
tion of sheep for taxation purposes for the 
year 1947 be the same as values recommend- 
ed for 1946 because taxes and other costs of 
production paid by the wool growing indus- 
try have greatly increased during 1946 and 
there is no present indication that sheep 
values will be higher in 1947 than they were 
in 1946. 

27. Request that state legislature reject 
any proposed legislation permitting further 
increase in property tax levies because fur- 
ther increases will seriously impaiz the 
ability of the sheep industry to operate 
profitably. 

28. Endorsement and commendation of 
work done by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, urging continuation and exten- 
sion of the excellent lamb program they nave 
conducted. 

29. Commendation to American Meat In- 
stitute for their outstanding job in adver- 
tising all meats, recommending continuance 
of program and suggestion that lamb be giv- 
en an important place in this program. 
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WASHINGTON 


7 DRUMHELLER will wield the 

* “* gavel for the 34th consecutive 
year as president of the Washington 
Wool Growers Association. He was re- 
elected at the 53rd annual convention 
held in Yakima on January 20 and 21. 
R. A. Jackson, Goldendale, and A. E. 
Lawson, Yakima, were also reelected as 
vice president and secretary respective- 
ly. Illness prevented Secretary Law- 
son from attending the convention and 
the group went on record wishing him 
a speedy recovery. Dale Simmons of 
Yakima has been ably assisting in the 
association work during Mr. Lawson’s 
illness. 

Speakers at the two-day sessions in- 
cluded: N. K. Buck, Mayor of Yakima; 
H. Stanley Coffin, Yakima; Edwin E. 
Marsh, National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion; Col. Ed N. Wentworth, Armour & 
Company, Chicago; A. P. Davies, 
American Meat Institute, Chicago; Ira 
D. Staggs, Vice President, Oregon Wool 
Growers Association; L. H. Douglass, 
Assistant Regional Forester, Portland; 
Melvin Fell, Pendleton Woolen Mills; 
and James Coon, Western Wool Stor- 
age Company. Murray Clark of Yaki- 
ma was genial toastmaster at the an- 
nual convention banquet. 


Resolutions adopted include: 


1. Request for immediate announcement 
of the continuation of the present C.C.C. 
wool purchase program to include the entire 
1947 clip. 

2. Request that import tariff on wool and 
wool products be increased maximum limit 
of 50 per cent. 

3. Request for establishment of a com- 
parable price for wool, bringing it in proper 
relationship with basie agricultural com- 
modities. Further, request a support level 
for wool expiring two years after the first 
day of January, 1947, of not less than 90 
per cent of the comparable price for wool as 
of January of the year in which the wool is 
produced. 

4. Request that C.C.C. be permitted to sell 
wools purchased by it at a price competitive 
with foreign wools. 

5. Request for continuation of Special 
Committee to Investigate Production, Trans- 
portation and Marketing of Wool. 

6. Endorsement of S. 103, introduced by 
Senator O’Mahoney and known as the “Wool 
Act of 1947.” 


7. Condemnation of certain membcrs of 
the Boston and National Wool Trade as- 
sociations who are actively opposing any 
program to stabilize the domestic sheep in- 
dustry through tariff protection and through 
wool legislation. 


8. Opposition to any increase in the hand- 
lers’ charge on domestic wool. 

9. Demand that wool receive its proper 
share of research under the Agricultural Re- 
search and Marketing Service Act of 1946. 





10. Request for further research or. cor 
testing and demand that when core-te 
made, the results be sent to the grow: 
that the core-test be optional with the 
er. 
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11. Endorsement of coordinated prograp 
of soil conservation districts, urging mep.™ 
bers to cooperate with their districts. 

12. Commendation to Fish and W ildlif 
Service for their efforts in control of )red,. 
tory animals; recommendation that mop 
men be employed in predatory work to cova 
the range adequately; recommendation thy 
budget submitted to Governor covering prei.y 
atory control for next biennium be increase 
from $40,000 to $60,000. PY 

13. Request that grading of lambs be on, 
strictly voluntary basis and relegated to thi 
packing industry. i 

000 i 

fs 

OREGON is 

4 

EETING for the first time in thi 
Willamette Valley, the Oregul 
Wool Growers Association had a ven) 
successful 51st annual convention—suc.) 
cessful in attendance, in enthusiasn 
and in renewed interest in associatia|) 
activities. The convention, held i% 
Eugene on January 22, 23 and 24, wal} 
well represented by both range shea 
operators of eastern Oregon and th 
pasture sheep growers west of the CaJ7 


cades. All officers were reelected ful 
the ensuing year; namely, Wayne Stew.) 
art, Dayville, President; Ira Stagg) 
Baker, Vice President; and Walter AW 
Holt, Secretary. 7 

Speakers at the convention session) 
included President Stewart; Mrs. Ma| 
Hoke, President, Oregon Women: 
Auxiliary, Pendleton; Secretary Holi 
R. L. Clark, Portland; Mayor Earl L 
McNutt, Eugene: Dean Wm. A. a 
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feld, Oregon State College, Corvallis} 
Edwin E. Marsh, National Wool Grow 
ers Association, Salt Lake; 
Horning, Bureau of Land Management 
Portland; J. C. Cecil, Oregon’s repre 
sentative on the Joint Live Stock Com: 
mittee on Public Lands; F. H. Raymond a 
Deputy State Forester for California 
Albert Powers, Member of the Stat 
Board of Forestry, Coos Bay; R. Ap 
Ward, Pacific Wool Growers, Portlantff 
Col. Ed Wentworth, Armour & Com a 
pany, Chicago; Dr. J. N. Shaw, Oreesil 
State College, Corvallis; and Mr. ; 
Allen, State Leader of 4-H Clubs, Cor ' 
vallis. 
Resolutions adopted include: 


1, Recommendation that legislation be & 
acted in line with adjoining states, permit] 
ting operation of larger trucks ove! high 
ways so as to remove trade barriers, redut 
transportation costs, reduce time requilt 
to move livestock to market, reduce shrink 
age, and widen markets. 

2. Recommendation that Oregon Woy 
Growers Association continue efforts ft 
the establishment of a wool core-testing la 
oratory in the West. Core-testing to 
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termine shrinkage is considered to be more 
gecurate and a practical means of increasing 
income to growers. Corvallis, Oregon, is 
suggested as a practical location for such a 
laboratory. ' : 

9, Recommendation that wool be given 
branch status in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture so that it will receive proper 
recognition under the Hope-Flannagan Act. 

4, Condemnation of action taken by the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, the Phila- 
delphia Wool and Textile Association and 
others, seeking injunction proceedings to en- 
join the Secretary of the Treasury from col- 
jecting duties of 34 cents per clean_pound 
on certain South American and English 
wools now being imported and used for ap- 
parel manufacture. 

5, Recommendation that the Oregon As- 


© sociation and member associations ask their 


legislative representatives to assist in secur- 
ing funds necessary to study problems of 
pasture management and the extension of 
sheep breeding work. Further recommenda- 
tion that the legislative committee of the as- 
sociation work with legislators in the pass- 
age of the livestock phases of the Omnibus 
Bill, providing for study of livestock prob- 
lems. 

6. Request that legislative committee of 


i the Oregon Wool Growers Association join 
with the Western Oregon Livestock Associa- 


tion in supporting state appropriations to 
be earmarked for study and research on 
range improvement through use of better 
grasses and grazing methods. | 

7. Endorsement of the principles of pri- 
vate ownership and private enterprise. How- 


) ever, committee drafting this resolution 


states they believe this is not the appropri- 
ate time to transfer ownership of the public 
domain to private ownership because of the 
following facts: (a) The livestock industry 


» is now riding a peak in both numbers and 


values. Heavy investment in land at this 
time might jeopardize the economic struc- 
ture of the industry. (b) County and state 
tax values would be seriously disturbed dur- 
ing adjustment or depression periods if 
large areas were thrown on county delinqu- 
ent tax rolls. (c) The administration of 
grazing under the Taylor Grazing Act has 
been generally satisfactory. (d) A percent- 
age of grazing fees now collected is appor- 
tioned back to states in lieu of taxes. 

8. Approval of report of the National Ad- 
visory Board Council. The grazing commit- 


») tee feels the method of estimating proposed 


\§® six-cent and two-cent grazing fee is sound. 


)) Whether these exact amounts will be found 
») to be too small or too large is uncertain, but 


the committee wishes to support efforts of 
the National Advisory Board Council in ar- 
riving at a grazing fee finally acceptable to 
the stockmen. Committee recommends full 
support to association members on the Na- 
tional Advisory Board Council in their ac- 
tions in the reorganization changing the ad- 
ministration of the Taylor Grazing lands in- 


‘) tothe Bureau of Land Management. 


9. Recommendation that report of Joint 
Live Stock Committee on Public Lands not 
be given complete endorsement but that 
study by the committee be continued with 
the idea that possibly at some future time 
it might be more advisable to transfer the 
public domain to private ownership. 

10. Recommendation for national legisla- 
tion recognizing grazing use on the national 
forests and continuation of existing grazing 
preferences on national forest range. En- 
dorsement of Senator McCarran’s proposals 
in this regard. 

11. Opposition to the present policy where- 
by Forest Service makes regulations, in- 
terprets and enforces them and upon viola- 
tion imposes the penalty. Recommendation 
that an impartial tribunal be created for the 
Purpose of interpreting such regulations 
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and in the event of violation, to impose such 
penalty as it may deem necessary. 

12. Opposition to any reduction in permit- 
ted numbers of sheep on the national forests 
except for the purpose of range conserva- 
tion. 

13. Recommendation that cooperation of 
national forest officers with advisory 
boards be more like that carried on with Tay- 
lor Act advisory boards. 

14. Recommendation that agency be cre- 
ated similar to one now functioning in Utah, 
for big game management on the national 
forest and federal range. Committee feels 
another workable plan might be the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of an advisory coun- 
cil to deal with big game problems in Oregon. 
Council would be composed of various Ore- 
gon livestock associations, sports and game 
organizations, Forest Service, Bureau of 
Land Management and Oregon Land Use 
Committee. 

15. Plea for amendment to Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act which will (a) limit 
application of any reciprocal concession and 
tariff to the particular nation or nations 
which have granted concessions in return; 
(b) require review, approval and ratifica- 
tion of trade agreements by the U. S. Sen- 
ate; and (c) forbid inclusion in so-called ne- 
gotiating or bargaining list of any agricul- 
tural commodity, the actual or potential do- 
mestic production of which is certified by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be equal to 
domestic consumption or to a substantial 
portion thereof. 

16. Request for limitation of imports of 
agricultural products to such definite quan- 
tities in relation to pre-war imports and do- 
mestic supplies as will enable American pro- 
ducers to maintain a position of economic 
equality with other American social groups. 

17. Request that C.C.C. wool purchasing 
program be extended beyond April 15, 1947. 

18. Request for reduction in eastbound 
rail freight rates to the equivalent of west- 
bound rates on fresh meat and packing house 
products. 

19. Request for re-activation of six-year 
program to improve facilities for carrying 
on teaching work in the field of animal hus- 
bandry at Oregon State College. 

20. Recommendation of sales tax for Ore- 
gon. 

21. Request that more steel be made avail- 
able for needed freight cars. 

22. Opposition to that portion of legisla- 
tion presented by State Veterinary Associa- 
tion which would make it mandatory that 
artificial insemination be carried on only 
by veterinarians. 

23. Recommendation that improved boun- 
ty system supplant organized control work 
of Fish and Wildlife Service and Oregon 
Game Commission. 

24. Recommendation that additional fi- 
nances for bounty be raised by a small levy 
assessed on cattle, sheep and poultry. 

25. Recommendation that adequate funds 
accruing from the special tax now being 
assessed for predatory control, be set aside 
as a contingency fund to be expended in co- 
operation with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for use in any area in the state where out- 
breaks of rabies may occur or unusual con- 
centration of predators are found. 

26. Recommendation that luxury tax now 
applying on fur and furtrimmed garments 
be revised, exempting garments from lux- 
ury tax that have less.than 20 per cent fur 
covering. Committee believes this would 
stimulate sale of fur-trimmed wool coats 
and also increase market value of predator 
skins, both of which would be beneficial to 
wool-growing industry. 


OVER 600 delegates met in the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, January 22 
and 23, for the 40th annual convention 
of the Utah Wool Growers Association. 
Heading the association as president 
again this year will be Don Clyde, He- 
ber City. James A Hooper was reelect- 
ed secretary-treasurer and Reuel E. 
Christensen, Ephraim, succeeds L. B. 
Johnson, Randolph, as vice president. 
Principal speakers were President 
Don Clyde; Mrs. Joseph T. Murdock, 
Heber City, President, Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Utah Wool Growers; J. M. 
Jones, Secretary, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association; Vernal A. Bergeson, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Salt 
Lake City; and Mr. A. E. Bowen, Salt 
Lake City, member, Council of 12 Apos- 
tles, Church of Jesus Christ of the Lat- 
ter-day Saints. 


Resolutions adopted: 


1. Favor continuation of C, C. C. wool pur- 
chasing program to include all of the 1947 
domestic wool clip. 


2. Vigorously object to any further ex- 
tensions of reciprocal trade agreements by 
the State Department. 

3. Favor legislation establishing wool as a 
Steagall commodity, requiring Secretary of 
Agriculture to maintain wool values at 90 
per cent of parity or comparable price for 
two years after January 1, 1947. 

4, Favor amendment to present law to per- 
mit present stockpile of C. C. C. domestic 
wool to be sold at prices comparable with 
foreign wool. 

5. Approve program announced by Gover- 
nor Maw involving appropriation of $200,- 
000 designed to provide research and im- 
provement facilities for livestock and live- 
stock products. Believe such a policy may 
well be coupled in Utah with research pro- 
visions of Hope-Flannagan Bill. 

6. Favor reorganization of the National 
Wool Growers Association to provide better 
representation of the states and inspire 
more interest in organization affairs. 

7. Deplore position taken by our govern- 
ment in the action of the State Department 
to extend scope of the Reciprocal Trade Act 
and the removal of tariff protection for our 
domestic clip as opposed to the policy of 
Great Britain and her colonies and their bid 
to control the world’s wool and dump their 
surplus into our domestic market. Vigor- 
ously urge Congress to closely examine ef- 
forts of any and all international groups in- 
teresting themselves in a wool program 
damaging to a market for our own wool. 

8. Favor sheep industry making available 
proper funds for advertising to attract 
people’s attention to the value of wearing 
wool and eating lamb. 

9. Recommend that results of research 
work on the value of meat for health, hap- 
piness and a long life, be brought to the at- 
tention of the American citizens. Commend 
efforts of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. Favor appropriation of funds col- 
lected under the Marketing and Distribut- 
tion Act of 1946 to the use of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board for its continued 
effort. 

10. Deplore action of American wool man- 
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ufacturers and wool trade in their attempt 
to import wool under a trade name at duties 
lower than those prescribed for wools that 
would grade finer than 40’s and 44’s. Re- 
quest action be taken to safeguard Ameri- 
can market against these dishonest efforts. 

11. Recommend closer cooperative effort 
of wool producers in the United States in 
order to overcome monopolistic control of 
the wool markets of the world created by 
the United Kingdom, Recommend every 
grower study and patronize grower-con- 
trolled marketing agencies. 

12. Favor O’Mahoney-Granger bills in 
substance and recommend following details 
be included in said bills: (a) No change in 
tariff on wool but upward adjustment of 
textile duties; (b) Reimbursement to C.C.C. 
for any losses sustained in competing with 
world wool prices through use of monies 
collected in duties on wool from foreign 
countries utilizing the American market; 
(c) Establishment of separate division for 
wool in the Department of Agriculture; (d) 
Request possibilities of Hope-Flannagan Act 
be studied and utilized to the best advantage 
of the sheep industry. Further request that 
state legislature make necessary provisions 
to cooperate with this legislation; (e) Rec- 
ommend immediate steps be taken to de- 
velop greater utilization of wool, education 
of consuming public as to value of health 
and style and better determination of wool, 
especially as it pertains to shrinkage and 
type. 

13. Commend efforts of National Wool 
Growers Association Secretary and legisla- 
tive representative but recommend that Na- 
tional Association consider the employment 
of a full-time representative of the wool and 
lamb industry in Washington. 

14, Recommend that bounty law be modi- 
fied to allow State Board of Agriculture and 
State Predatory Animal Control Committee 
to increase the bounty on predators and to 
transfer bounty funds for use of the Bureau 
of Fish and Wildlife Service whenever these 
bodies feel there is a surplus which can be 
so diverted without impairing the present 
bounty program, 

15. Request state legislature to transfer 
$10,000 from the rodent control fund to the 
predatory animal control fund, as there now 
appears to be a surplus in the rodent con- 
trol fund. 

16. Request amendment to bounty law 
authorizing sheep associations to collect 
bounty on predators caught by hired trap- 
pers. 

17. Request state legislature to appropri- 
ate $25,000 for predatory animal control. 
This could include bounty enforcement and 
other predatory animal] control. 

18. Commend Forest Service for applying 
principle of grazing the range only in such 
seasons as are to the best interests of the 
livestock and the range. 

19, Request following improvements in 
national forest use in Utah: (a) stock water 
development to eliminate excessive trailing 
of sheep; (b) reseeding where ranges have 
been depleted of their natural forage and 
where reseeding is beneficial; (c) intelli- 
gent and beneficial fencing should be de- 
veloped so that herding and driving may be 
reduced to a minimum; (e) encouragement 
of proper management of livestock and elim- 
ination of trespassing; (f) elimination of 
dual use as soon as possible; (g) fix number 
of game animals that can economically be 
grazed on each individual forest and take 
steps to reduce same to the economic use in 
proportion to the livestock use. 

20. Appreciate the improvement in apopli- 
eation of proper carrying capacity on for- 
ests which has limited reductions. 

21. Request Forest Service to limit reduc- 
tions to a minimum and follow position tak- 
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en in last year’s convention regarding re- 
ductions during the present ten-year-permit 
period. 

22. Favor building substantial appropria- 
tion for reseeding purposes and legislation 
that will permit cooperation with individuals 
and other agencies for reseeding of public 
and private lands whenever it is to the best 
interests of livestock. 

23. Deem it imperative that big game 
population of state be drastically reduced. 

24. Favor continuance of Big Game Con- 
trol Board but deplore actions of certain 
groups and individuals who succeed in nul- 
lifying and defeating efforts of this board 
in its attempts to remove surplus game. 

25. Favor simplification of present ‘post- 
ing law in order that farmers and stockmen 
can more readily control and regulate hunt- 
ing on their private lands. Favor more se- 
vere penalties for trespassing upon private 
property by careless hunters. 

26. Favor extension of hunting season in 


State of Utah to 30 days instead of 10. Urge 
changing of regulations to permit killing of 
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this in t 
terest of more orderly hunting and 
interest of safeguarding of human life. 


female as well as male deer; 


27. Recognize importance of public d 
as it affects production of livestock a 
dorse resolution on this subject as dra 
the Joint Livestock Committee on 
Lands. 

28. Recommend that all public g 
lands be handled under one departm: 
government. 

29. Recommend that in managem« 
all plublic lands, appointment fo 
handling of said lands be considered 
basis of efficiency for the job and 
litical affiliations be eliminated. 

30. Recommend state grazing lands 
be continuously open for purchase and 
they should be leased or sold to the 
of the public land allotments wherei 
state lands are located and at a reas 
fee based upon a carrying capacity bas 

31. Favor fuller development of th 
rying capacity of all grazing lands 
the state. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 
Helena, Montana 
PINETREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 

BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 

BURTON. T. B. 


Cambridge, Idaho 


MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


ROCK. AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


RAMBOUILLETS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
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DEER LODGE FARMS CoO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
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J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 


FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


ROMNEYS 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 
SUFFOLKS 
BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
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* A vast opportunity for development awaits 
industrial and commercial concerns plan- 
POPULAR 


VACATION ning a west coast location. 
REGION 











California’s population, steadily increasing, 
offers a tremendous easy-to-reach market. 















VAST , 
NATU 
RESOURCES 


Raw materials... minerals, petroleum, lum- 
ber and agricultural products are available 


sia in large quantities. 
The Golden State is ideally located for 


1 Pacific export trade. 





IDEAL 
LIVING 
CONDITIONS 


Hydro-electric power, nearby natural 
gas and oil fields, a mild all-year 
climate are industrial advantages. 





Freight transportation facilities are 
unsurpassed. California is one of elev- 
en western states served by the Union 


Pacific Railroad. 


For industrial expansion, consider 
California. For dependable, all- 
weather transportation, to or from 
the West, we suggest — 









SPLENDID 
TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 
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*& Other states-in the 
“Union Pacific West’’ 
will be featured in suc- 

f ceeding advertisements 

in this series. 





be Specific ~ 
Ay T J say Union Pacific’ 


*k For information address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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Lamb Marketing Trends 


(Continued from page 31) 
dustry. Your wool is still shipped to 
Boston for top making. Until western 
packers started killing and shipping 
western lambs in 1940, your lambs were 
almost all killed in the Midwest and on 
the East Coast. These were and are ex- 
pensive practices. There is no logical 
reason why western wool cannot be 
processed and made into tops here in 
the West. We have asked for lower 
rates on wool tops all over the nation. 
Why pay for hauling 60 pounds of dirt 
out of every 100 pounds of wool just 
to get 40 pounds of wool tops in Boston? 
Don’t forget you pay the freight and the 
freight from your ranch to Boston is a 
whole lot more than to Denver, or Og- 
den, or San Francisco, or Ft. Worth, 
and that applies on sheep as well as on 
wool. Uncounted savings revert to you 
when you can market your lambs clos- 
er home—less shrink, less freight, a 
much better product not dried out by a 
3,000 mile ride in a freight car, and all 
these have been made possible by the 
faith the packers and the western wool 


handlers had in you and in themselves 
to market your product for you from the 
West. 

We have never believed, as have so 
many young men in the past six years, 
that the sheep industry has a great fu- 
ture in back of it. Rather, it seems to 
us in the marketing business that a 
great future lies ahead of western sheep 
production if unit costs are spread out 
over a large number of animals, and 
adjusted as economical conditions 
adjust themselves. This has been very 
true particularly in Texas, and to a les- 
ser degree in Colorado and California 
where the decline has not been so great. 
Those states have kept pace with mod- 
ern trends in marketing. It seems evi- 
dent that many producers there have 
compensated increased cost by greater 
production and wise growers in those 
states have prospered. Look at the 
mink coats in the lobby tonight and 
look twice at the lambs in them, they’re 
cute. I believe our present operators 
are in a position to compete with lower 
priced beef or pork if that time comes. 
Fortunately the higher standard of liv- 
ing acquired by our citizens during the 
war years should make a break in meat 





prices less drastic than occurred afte 
the last war. 


the lamb industry must be prepared 
meet it. 

I hope that you will go home frop 
here with some of your conviction 
changed and with the firm determina. 
tion to change the habits of those pr. 
ducers in your area who have failed 
keep pace with modern trends in lam} 
marketing. We don’t think you shoul 
sell lambs short in the coming month 
Competition between the packers 4 
Denver, and packers on both coasts anj 
the Midwest, for our western lamb 
should be keen. In our opinion j; 
should pay you extra dividends to wai 
for this competition to settle itself 4 
your price setting central markets her 
in the West, and in the Southwest. East. 
ern demands for choice lambs shoul 
continue and perhaps improve if th 
price remains competitive. Westen 
demand should continue to grow. Fy 
our future welfare, we can’t let tha 
demand down and we hope you won} 
let us down. You give us the lamb 
and we'll break our backs trying to ge 
you the outlet. Don’{ sell lambs shor 











Where electricity is not available, the 
Stewart No. 9 hand-power Shearing 
Machine is the one to use. Stewart 
No. 9 Shearing Machine, complete 
with narrow handpiece, 2 narrow 
combs, 4 narrow cutters, packed 
knocked down in wooden box. Ship- 
ping weight, 351% lbs. $42.00. (Slightly 
higher Denver and west. 
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Made and Guaranteed by 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION, Dept. 63,5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


(Formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) 
OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 






ELECTRIC 


SHEARMASTER 


to remove wool from inside of hind legs and udder so lamb can nurse 
when it first gets on its feet. Shearmaster is also best for trimming 
around the eyes of wool-blind sheep. Thousands of owners of farm 
flocks find the Stewart Shearmaster ideal for all their shearing needs 
Powerful motor is right inside the special EASY-GRIP handle. Rug- 
ged, built-in durability. Shearmaster, complete with 2 combs and 4 
cutters, only $37.50 at your dealer’s. (Slightly higher Denver 
and west.) Write for new Stewart bulletin, ‘Harvesting the 
Farm Flock Wool Crop,’’ and for information on Stewart 
Shearing Equipment. 
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The National Wool Growe! 


But economics are har § l 
to predict, and if the break does com 
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hail’ Lamb in the Retail Trade 


ed th (Continued from page 23) 

‘BE day represent—those of the Lamb In- 
from ge dustry. 
tion; Lamb for many years did not enjoy 
' a very favorable position in distribu- 
pro. » tion through retail channels. Years ago, 
ed{[ unfortunately, some unscrupulous 
lam) wholesalers and some unintelligent re- 
10ul; © tailers passed off goat meat for lamb 
nth; |) ormutton. Many times old mutton was 
represented as lamb, and you can well 


rs a 

sanjf) imagine the attitude of the consuming 
amb; § public when they purchased a piece of 
yn if) what they thought was lamb and found 


‘waif. it to be strong and unpalatable, if not 
© inedible. 

Through research and educational 
Eas-§) work, much of it conducted by the 


houlif American Meat Institute and the Na- 
f thf tional Live Stock and Meat Board, a 
‘stem fF) program has been carried on to bring 


Fo f) to consumers the true story of lamb— 
tht its preparation and nutritional good- 


wontf ness. During recent periods of short 
lambs—) meat supplies there were many times 
to gi «that lamb was available when other 
short meats were not. 


I might digress for a moment to make 
a statement, which I am sure can be 


substantiated, and that is that there was 
less lamb sold through black market 
channels than any other type of meat. 
Consumers bought lamb when other 
meats were not available, and many 
who formerly would not buy it, found 
that lamb was delicious and desirable. 
Many of our boys and girls during their 
service in the armed forces learned to 
eat lamb. We retailers hope. to main- 
tain the demand for lamb—not only 
maintain it, but develop it. 


When we talk about consumption, we 
use terms which indicate how much is 
eaten per person. Total lamb and mut- 
ton consumption since 1909 has shown 
a gradual upward trend. The lowest 
total consumption of lamb and mutton 
—and henceforth I will refer to lamb 
and mutton as just lamb.—during this 
period occurred in 1917, when con- 
sumption was 463 million pounds as 
compared with the peak in total con- 
sumption of 948 million pounds in 1942. 


Total consumption of lamb has just 
about kept pace with population in- 
creases of the United States. The aver- 
age U. S. per capita consumption for 
the ten-year period, 1935-1944, was 6.7 
pounds, which is far below the per cap- 
ita consumption of New Zealand, Au- 


stralia and theUnited Kingdom, which 
for the period of 1930-34 was 92, 82 and 
31 pounds, respectively. I doubt if we 
can ever raise lamb per capita con- 
sumption figures in the United States 
to compare with those, but we can, and 
should, raise them beyond the present 
figure. 


Latest estimates indicate that per cap- 
ita consumption for 1947 will be 5.5 
pounds, the lowest amount eaten in 
nearly 20 years. The cut is due to the 
disastrous conditions the lamb industry 
faced during the past few years. We 
hope that many of those problems are 
past history now and that the produc- 
tion cycle will swing upward. 


The consumption of lamb shows some 
interesting comparisons and should be 
given due consideration in the develop- 
ment of any plans to increase its use. 
Numerous studies have shown wide 
variation in consumptions by regions, 
also by races of people and range of in- 
comes. One of the earliest studies 
showed that lamb consumption in the 
western and north Atlantic states was 
83 and 78 per cent respectively, above 
the average for the country as a whole, 
while consumption in the north central, 
south Atlantic and south central states 





HE per capita consump- 
tion of meat in the United 


DEMAND FOR MEAT 


to 6% of their income. The 
percentage is highest’ in 


.and meat industry—produc- 





States has varied from year 
to year with a high of 163 
pounds in 1908 and a low of 
116 pounds in 1935. Obviously 
it would be helpful to live- 
stock producers if it could be 
determined just how much 
meat the consuming public 
wants and is willing to pay a 
reasonable price to get. 

It does not seem probable, 
however, that an exact and 


Irse stable figure exists. Demand 
ing varies from time to time and 
arm an amount of meat which 
| might be adequate at one 
eds. time might be too much or 
ug: too little at another time. 

d4 Research reveals there is a 
, close association between the 
iver total amount of money which 
the people receive (the national 
“a income) and the amount of 








ha 


money which they will pay 
for meat. On an average they 
will spend for meat about 5 


years of low income—when 
most of their money has to 
be spent for essentials—and 
lowest in years of high in- 
come when luxuries get a 
larger portion. In 1941—be- 
fore rationing and ceiling 
prices interfered with free- 
dom of markets—the national 
income was approximately 97 
billion dollars and _ people 
spent 5.7% of their income 
for meat. In 1908 when their 
income was only about 20 
billion dollars they spent 
6.75% for meat. Of course 
the 5.7% in 1941 meant very 
much larger expenditures in 
actual dollars than did the 
6.75% in 1908 but because of 
the huge variations in nation- 
al income the _ percentage 
comparison gives the best in- 
dication of what to expect. 
A study of the past makes 
it evident that the livestock 


ers, packers and retailers— 
can do themsclves the most 
good by cooperating actively 
and effectively, first in pro- 
moting greater appreciation 
of the importance of meat in 
the diet, and second, in build- 
ing good will for themselves 
and their product. The ad- 
vertising done by the retail- 
ers and meat packers is di- 
rected toward the first objec- 
tive. The second objective de- 
pends on the degree of under- 
standing, respect and cooper- 
ation existing among the 
retailers, packers and produc- 
ers. No one of them can 
continuously benefit at the 
expense of others. If one 
benefits, all benefit, They are 
like three men in a boat. 


Abate. 


President 


ARMOUR and Company 
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was 53, 81 and 92 per cent respectively, 
less than the United States average. 


A study on consumption by regions 
made in 1936 by the American Meat 
Institute showed that over 58 per cent 
of the lamb produced in this country 
was consumed in the New England and 
the middle Atlantic states. Later fig- 
ures show that it has risen to an even 
higher percentage since 1938. 


I think the lamb industry and the re- 
tail meat industry should be made to 
realize the opportunity for enlarging 
the consumption of lamb in the vast 
area of this country that roughly ex- 
tends between the mountains on the 
West and on the East and including the 
southeastern corner. 


Sixty-two per cent of the population 
lives in the twenty-six states embraced 
in the area which extends eastward 
from Colorado, New Mexico and Wy- 
oming to Pennsylvania and then south- 
ward all the way through Georgia and 
Florida. That area producés about 50 
per cent of the sheep and lambs, and 
better than 60 per cent of them are com- 


mercially dressed in the area. Yet, only 
21 per cent of the commercially pro- 
duced lamb is consumed in those 26 
states. The area averages a per capita 
consumption of 2.3 pounds, or more 
than four pounds less than the average 
for the nation. 


Furthermore, there are millions of 
high-income people living in those 26 
states, and a Department of Agricul- 
ture report issued in 1941 showed that 
high-income groups consume more lamb 
than lower-income groups. The study 
showed that those in the income level 
of $2,000 to $3,000 per year consumed 
8.6 pounds of lamb, those in the $3,000 
to $5,000 per year income level ate over 
12 pounds, and those in the $5,000 and 
over bracket ate 25 pounds per person. 


Before I move on to saying something 
about what the meat retailers have done 
to make lamb and mutton more accept- 
able, I want you to think about what 
I have just told you and ask questions: 
Isn’t now the time for all segments of 
the industry to get together and map 
out a program to increase lamb con- 











ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 




















long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


CAPACITY: 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas Cit 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and 


THUR HILL 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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sumption in this country, anc pajy 
ticularly in the great middle section gf 


it? 


We retailers feel that there is mu ; 
room for improvement in the prody./ 7 
Too often in going inf 
wholesale markets we find over-fed «| 


tion of lambs. 


excessively fat lambs. Many times » 
find scrawny lambs hanging on the rai 
Neither type of carcass is conducive} 





developing a demand by the trade ¢ 
by the retailers. 


Excessively wasty lambs: while we4 
not question their quality, certain) 
there is a big question mark as to th 
profitable merchandising of that py 





duct, and you can be sure that everyr 
tailer is interested in getting his dolla, 
back for the products which he sells, 


Scrawny and bony lambs also do ny! 
prove very profitable in cutting, an 
certainly are not attractive to custom. 
ers. We know that it is not the direg 
intent or purpose of the producers | 
market that kind of animal. We feel 
times that it is quite by accident tha 
such types are produced, and we als 
know that such animals must be sol 
and slaughtered; that you cannot dig; 
hole on your ranch and bury then 
That is the type of produce we fed 
should be sold through some othe 
channel than the retail one. 


' 


Prior to wartime price control re 
ulations, the National Association ( 
Retail Meat Dealers encouraged ani 
aided its local associations in holdin 
cutting demonstrations on lamb at thei 
meetings. In those demonstrations vw 
invited local retailers to participate ani 
to cut the carcass according to the met! 
ods used in their particular _localitj 
Then we invited the audience to dis 
cuss and to make recommendations 0 
new methods and ways of merchandis 


ing the hard-to-move cuts. Throug! 
this merchandising assistance many (| 


our retailers learned how to sell tht 
less desirable cuts. They learned | 
form and roll cuts, they removed th 
undesirable shoulder bones, they ci 
off the long unsightly leg, and they «i! 
ribs in a manner which made them # 
tractive on displays. This was gainin 
considerable momentum when the it 
position of controls made it impracticé 
and almost impossible to carry on. 


Now that we are back in the bus: 
ness of selling meat, and believe m 
competition is getting tougher daily, w 
hope we will be able to pick up whet 
we left off and go out and merchandis 
and promote your product. 


The National Wool! Grow’ 
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Western Wool Handlers 
Organize 


HE Western Wool Handlers Associa- 
tion was set up in San Francisco, 
California, on January 30, 1947, by rep- 
resentatives of firms handling wool in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 


> Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
} Washington, and Wyoming. This action 


followed the adoption of a resolution by 


) the National Wool Growers Association 


in its convention on January 29th, urg- 
ing the continuation and encourage- 
ment of the marketing of wools in the 
West. 

S. Grover Rich of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent, with R. C. Elliott, also of Salt 
Lake City, as secretary-treasurer. The 


' Board of Directors includes: Mr. Rich 


and Mr. Elliott; Harold G. Russell, 
James M. Coon, Roy A. Ward, Milton 
S. Theller, Lorin Tyron, and: Russell 
Wilkins. 

Headquarters of the new association 
will be in Salt Lake City. 





The Coring System 


(Continued from page 17) 


Department of Agriculture is devoting 
time and energy and money to the 
cause of certainty and accuracy in the 
determination of grease wool shrinkage 
solely for the benefit of the American 


) wool grower. We have no axe to grind 


except that which has been kept per- 
petually to the grindstone since the in- 
auguration of the Department as an ex- 
ecutive agency in Lincoln’s administra- 
tion—that is to acquire and dissemi- 
nate useful information to agricultural 


» producers. 


I'm afraid I have used so much of my 
time on core-testing that there is little 
left for my other subject—Improved 


} Wool Packaging. But because of the 


tremendous significance of a project in 


) that field which we have under way in 
| Texas, I should like to give you at least 


afew highlights in connection with it. 
Last September the Commodity 


) Credit Corporation authorized our use 
' of a million pounds of wool for experi- 


mental purposes to see what could be 
done toward putting up those wools in 


» amanner similar to some foreign prac- 


tices. It has been said repeatedly that 
foreign wools, especially Australian, en- 
Joy a competitive advantage in our 


§ February, 1947 


























When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 
































mens 


FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 
Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 








American market because of the su- 
periority of packaging which results in 
a saving in mill processing costs of as 
much as 10 per cent. The objective of 
our project is to see if domestic wools 
can be put up in a similar desirable 
manner and whether the costs incurred 
could be recovered in the sale of the 
wool. Texas A. and M. College and 
the Texas Wool and Mohair Marketing 
Association are cooperating with us, 
and the work is being done in the fa- 
cilities of both of these institutions. For 
reasons of convenience the project was 
divided into two parts, and using half a 
million pounds of wool each. The first 
part is now almost completed and I can 
make a preliminary report which will 
give an indication of the potential 
worth of the operation. Except for 
some of the off-sorts which have been, 
or are to be scoured,’ practically all of 
the wool in the first half of the project 
has been sold. Since the primary pur- 
pose of the undertaking was to make 
domestic wools more attractive to mill 
buyers, the first step, even before the 


selection or purchase of any lots, was 
to obtain from representative mill buy- 
ers their preferences as to type and 
put-up. This was done by a committee 
of the cooperators who visited mills and 
discussed the matter with buyers. With 
information thus obtained, we selected 
approximately half a million pounds of 
Texas wool, choosing types extensive- 
ly grown in that state; that is, average 
staple fine wool. The selected lots were 
graded into piles corresponding to mill 
preferences and then sorted into five 
types and off-sorts as follows: 

Type 1—2)4 inch and up, 64’s 

Type 2—2 to 2) inch, 64’s 

Type 3—1'4 to 2 inch, 64’s 

Type 4—1!4 inch and shorter, 64’s 

Type 5—Staple 62’s 

The off-sorts were greasy locks from 
types 1, 2,3 and 4 which were removed 
to make the wool more attractive and 
because of the possibility of their not 
scouring properly, and low ends (skirt- 
ings and off-color wools, tags, paint and 
strings). 

After a first delivery of matchings to 
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the mills, we requested suggestions for 
improvement. The general response, 
and the only criticism of the work was 
that we should make our types a little 
longer in staple to conform more close- 
ly with the staple length of the popular 
types of foreign wools which those mills 
are accustomed to using. Accordingly, 
we are taking extra precautions to 
avoid shorter than type length wools in 
the matchings. 

Now, as to costs: The wool was pur- 
chased by the project on a revaluation 
based upon actual grade, core-tested 
shrinkage, and the C.C.C. selling price 
schedule in effect at the time of pur- 
chase. The total cost of the wools used 
was $178,100; the estimated cost of the 
“value added” including grading, sort- 
ing, selling, etc., was $17,000; or a total 
cost of approximately $195,100. The 
estimated return from the sales of wool 
is $217,600, leaving a net profit of $22,- 
500, which is about 11'4 per cent on the 
investment. I have used estimated or 
approximate figures here because there 
are still some remainders to be sold be- 
fore a final detailed accounting can be 
made. 


The sorted product was sold to ten 
widely separated mills, some of which 
had not used a pound of domestic wool 
since before the war, and their reaction 
has been uniformly favorable; in fact, 
each of these buyers has urged us to 
continue and expand the work so that 
they may be assured of continuing sup- 
plies. Many other mills have expressed 
an interest in the product, and we have 
no doubt that we could dispose of many 
times our capacity to produce sorted 
and typed wools. 


We intend to push the work further 
during the coming season. We want to 
try it under various conditions, with 
different classes of wool, and in other 
states. We want to explore every pos- 
sibility of using matchings to place do- 
mestic wool in a better competitive po- 
sition because we feel that in improv- 
ing his position in the domestic market 
we can help the American grower get 
a better return for his product. A little 
later we hope to supply you with more 
information on this work through the 
National Wool Grower. 




























FEEDING BENEFITS. often lacking in 
winter range are now richly provided in 
Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep Feed Concentrate. 
Yes, this modernized, vitamin-rich feed is 
fortified with Concentrated Spring Range* 
—a “Vitamin Boost” derived from fresh 
tender, young cereal grasses...cut at the 
height of their vitamin richness and care- 
fully dehydrated to preserve their nutri- 
tious feeding goodness. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK at one of our 
leading universities shows that dehy- 
drated cereal grass is especially effective 
with breeding flocks in promoting 
a big lamb crop, building strong 
healthy lambsand providing plenty j 
of milk for lambs. 


ALONG WITH Concentrated 
— Range, Ful-O-Pep 32% 
Sheep Feed Concentrate also 
provides other rich sources of 
vitamins and organic mineral 
salts—as well as a variety of 
choice proteins. For more de- 
tails, see your Ful-O-Pep dealer 
or write today to 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. B-80, Chicago 4, Ill. | 
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Get all these in Ful-O0-Pep! 


@ Carbohydrates for Heat and Energy 
@ Essential Organic Mineral Salts 
@ Rich Vitamin Sources 
@ Variety of Proteins 








Report to the Induséry| 


(Continued from page 20) 


culture. This we are going to conting § 


to work on. If every shipper wou'd ag 


that this small deduction be made, 


would help the cause along. No ox 
knows how soon it will be necessary { 
call for financial support to promot 


lamb, in a way far beyond the budge 


of the National to carry. 

The Salt Lake office expenditure fy 
1946 was $25,550.43, with a total of 137 
man-days of work. The cost to the As 
sociation amounted to $15,330.26, be 
cause the publishing company and th 
American Wool Council pay 40 pe 
cent (20 per cent each). 

Freight rate cases accounted for on 
of the greatest single expenditures ¢/ 
the Association in 1946. The wo 
freight rate case and our opposition t 
the general freight rate increase, ¢ 
which Mr. Blaine, cur Traffic Manage 
will apprise you, amounted to $8,423. 
27 and represents 304 man-days ¢ 
work, 

You might be interested in the tota 
cost to date of the wool freight rate cas 
to the Association. Since the case wa 
started, the cost has been $13,424.99 a 
of December 31, 1946, and it is not fin 
ished yet. The National Wool Market. 
ing Corporation has paid $2,000 to ow 
joint traffic counsel, Mr. Blaine, ani 
has promised to pay $2,000 more as the 
case progresses. The National Wod 
Growers Association has expended 
$11,424.99 on this case. 

Public land problems are really jus 
beginning. Twelve man-days_ wer 
spent on this program in 1946, with a 
expenditure of $167.30. 

The Association also paid the Nation 
al Wool Grower $2.50 for each men: 
ber’s subscription, which amounted tt 
$18,638.91. 

Total expenditures by the Associa 
tion amount to $56,674.74 and repre 
sent a total of 2366 man-days. In other 
words, for every working day in 194, 
it cost $185.82 per day to carry on thes 
many and varied activities. 

Now let’s take a look at the othe 
side of the ledger—our receipts—th¢ 


T 





thing that makes it possible to carry 0 
the above work. 

The total payment on the 1946 budge! 
$50,100.00) as of December 31, 1946, 
amounted to $33,923.23. Remittances 
since that time have amounted to $10; 
712.00, making a total of $44,335.23. This 
represents 88.5 per cent of the budget. 

The following is the percentage 
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paid by each state with the later pay- 
ments included: 


rr 64.3 per cent 
BeeNOCMAR .....................- 100 per cent 
ES ee 100 per cent 
BNI So oe ase 100 per cent 
ee 100 per cent 
OS ree: None 

New Mexico .................... None 

Oregon ............ lees 100 per cent 
South Dakota _.............. 100 per cent 
| RO Ss leiaocteiesal 100 per cent 
Ee eee 85 per cent 
Washington .................. 60.5 per cent 
Wyoming ........................101 per cent 


The States of Nevada and New Mex- 
ico continue to take a “free ride,” yet 
receive all of the benefits of the As- 
sociation’s work. Another 100 per cent- 
er was added this year to the list of 
those who meet their full quota each 
year. This is California; I hope they 
will continue to support the National 
100 per cent. 

The National Ram Sale consignors 
made a sizable contribution in 1946 to 
the Association work through commis- 
sions charged for selling, of $7,211.13. 


Program of Work for 1947 


Iam submitting to the Budget Com- 
mittee for their approval and recom- 
mendation to the Executive Committee 
a program of work for 1947. One of 
the chief activities in this program is 
work in Washington. 

No doubt many of you will recall that 


' both Mr. Marsh and I have recited the 


early history of the Association and that 
the driving force in the beginning of 
Association history was the need for 
tariff protection. 

That was the purpose of the organiza- 
tion, and that problem continues to con- 
front us. 


The wool tariff under the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Law of 1930 has lasted 
longer than any wool tariff in history, 
but today it is being threatened by the 


_ attitude of our State Department to ne- 
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gotiate trade agreements with the prin- 
cipal wool producing countries of the 
world. 


The proper thing to do when you 
have something is to defend it; when it 
doesn’t meet needs and requirements, 
attempt a proper adjustment. Under 
present conditions, the 34 cents per 
clean pound (13 cents per grease 
pound) tariff is not enough. Your As- 
sotiation has therefore filed a brief 
proving by government figures that the 
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maximum increase permitted under 
law is necessary. 

How far the 80th Congress will go in 
changing the attitude of the State De- 
partment is not known, but it is our job 
to acquaint the Congress with the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilson will cover the legislative 
proposals for this year. 

In addition to the tariff and wool leg- 
islation, other problems such as _ re- 
search under the Agriculture Research 
and Marketing Service Act of 1946, par- 
ity revision, Farm Credit legislation 
and public lands will compose Associa- 
tion work in Washington during 1947. 

Organization work with states desir- 
ing assistance from the National will be 


increased if this part of the suggested 
program is adopted, with principal 
work in Nevada, and with other states 
making a bid for it. 

In connection with lamb marketing, 
it is anticipated most of the work will 
be done through the Lamb Industry 
Committee. This will include immedi- 
ate promotion for merchandising heavy 
lamb, government grading, and utiliza- 
tion of less demanded cuts of lamb and 

‘mutton. Much effort will no doubt be 
spent on marketing research. In addi- 
tion, one of our main jobs is to secure 
permission from the Department of Ag- 
riculture for collections to be made by 
commission firms at other central mar- 
kets for lamb promotion work. 
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Has the little man who 
brings good news been 
around to see you, too? 


He’s telling the neighbors about more 
shipments of that dependable, tough, 
tightly-woven COLORADO FENCE 
to dealers throughout the West. 


Follow his hunch and check with 
your dealer who may have enough 
fence for your immediate needs. 


en a Oe on © Oe Me © 


The Colorado Fuel: tron Corporation | 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: DENVER, COLO. 





STEEL MILLS: PUEBLO, COLO. & 
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Columbia Sheep 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 


We raised the high-selling ram at 
Western Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Assn. Sale, Ogden, Utah, October 5, 
1946—and are busy developing better 
rams for 1947 buyers. 


Booking Orders for 1947 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


Monte Vista, Colorado 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 











HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
Flock of Over 1,000. 


Write for free leaflet and price list 
HOOTEN STOCK FARM. Bordulac, No. Dakota 











INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP Acs 


240-242 EAST 2nd. $0. SALT LAKE CITY2, UTAH 











ATTENTION! 


Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 


HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 
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Work in the Salt Lake office contin- 
ues to grow—we anticipate this activ- 
ity will not decrease. 


In connection with freight rate cases, 
I sincerely hope expenses in this con- 
nection may be decreased. However, 
this phase of the work will have to be 
taken care of regardless of expense. 
Time will tell what activities are neces- 
sary. 

I have again proposed this year 
$2,000 for public land work. Just what 
form this work will take will undoubt- 
edly be decided by the Executive Com- 
mittee. This, along with miscellaneous 
matters, completes our program of 
work. The policies will be decided up- 
on by the convention from time to time 
during these meetings and will be print- 
ed in our Platform and Program for 
1947. 

As stated before, all that we can 
promise are integrity, firmness and per- 
severance. 





Legislative Activities 


(Continued from page 14) 


the day that the government wouldn’t 
have anything more to do with the wool 
business, but until we can get affairs in 
a little better shape, we are going to 
have to continue to rely on them for 
support, unless they would adopt the 
obvious sensible policy of increasing 
the tariff and/or giving us an import 
quota. 

We, of course, will use our best ef- 
forts to secure the passage of such leg- 
islation as your committees recommend 
and your Association adopts. 

We will have many other matters of 
legislation. President Winder called to 
your attention the seriousness of the 
foot-and-mouth disease outbreak in 
Mexico. I have noticed in the Congres- 
sional Record that a good many of our 
western Congressmen and Senators are 
making speeches about this, and I think 
that we can be reasonably certain that 
Congress will give attention to the mat- 
ter by making sufficient appropriations 
to help Mexico stamp out the disease. 
And, incidentally, we have been taught 
a rather costly lesson, and I am sure it 
is going to be d@ long time before they 
again remove the bars after cattle have 
been imported into a neighboring coun- 
try from a country where foot-and- 
mouth disease is very prevalent. 

What you will do on public lands re- 
mains to be seen. If you do pass a res- 
olution regarding public lands, then 





your delegation in Washington wil! als 
have a job on their hands. 


are 
lic land legislation and forest legislation 
Perhaps you don’t know it, but th 
jurisdiction of the national forests cre. 
ated from the public domain has beg 
transferred to the Public Land Commi. 
tee, of both the House and the Senate 
Heretofore, the House Agricultur, 
Committee, and the Senate Agricultw. 
al Committee have had jurisdiction} 
Practically every man on the Senat 
Public Lands Committee is from th} 
western states, both on the majority 
side and the minority side. Senaty 
Robertson, of my state, is chairman ¢/ 
the Sub-Committee on Public Lands} 
Senator Butler, of Nebraska, bein; 

chairman of the whole committee; anj 

Congressman Welch, of California, j 

chairman of the House Committee a 
Public Lands; and Congressman Bar| 
rett of my State—I am doing pretty wel] 
on public lands—is chairman of th] 
Sub-Committee on Public Lands. 

In addition to your Secretary an( 
your Legislative Chairman spending ; 
lot of time in Washington, your Prei-| 
dent was there on a good many occas 
ions. Steve Stumberg, of Texas, wa 
there at least three times, and I think } 
perhaps four. 

As was pointed out by your President! 
this morning, Mr. Vaughn, the pres:| 
dent of the California Association, dit 
invaluable work on the lamb question 
particularly with reference to the] 
O.P.A. controls. He gave freely of his} 
time and did a remarkably good job «i 
work. 

I want to again thank the mand he 





for the splendid cooperation and hel 
they have given us at all times. Withou! 
their help and cooperation in contactins 
their Congressmen and Senators, ii) 
would be impossible for us to accomp 
lish very much. 

You fellows who live in Californi 
can be proud of your Junior Senato 
He not only was a material help to w 
but I am going to make the predictio: 
that within the next ten years he is g¢ 
ing to be one of the most valuable met 
in the United States Senate 

Now I want to bore you, if I can bore 
you any more than I have, by referrin{! 
to the work of the National Wool Grow 
ers Association. I sometimes wonder-| 
I frequently wonder, whether or not the 
growers generally realize what an im 
portant part the National Wool Grow: 
ers Association has played in protect 
ing their business. 
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1 alsy The Association, as was pointed out cases, was responsible for the initiation 
by Mr. Jones this morning, was organ- of these programs, and, with the help 

at Wel} ed originally to secure proper pro- of others, carried them to a successful 

Pub tective tariff for wool. It has always conclusion. 

ation} peen in the forefront of all tariff bat- 
the IF Jes, and has taken the lead; not only 

S cre has it taken the lead, but it has initiated 
been ie all tariff work in Washington. For ex- 
mit.) ample, the National Wool Growers As- 
nate BH) sociation initiated and carried to a suc- 
{tural BF cessful conclusion the change in the tar- 
ultu- I if duty from a grease basis to a clean 
ction content basis, and that increased the 
enat:) tariff protection by, my guess, at least 


n th) four or five cents a grease pound; four ; ; 
jority I cents at least. While we appreciate the support and 


nator Then, ‘after we secured that, in the cooperation that — have had from oth- 
1an dil next tariff revision we were able to se- ° organizations, I still want to make 
ands MM cure an increase on the duty on rags the point that the National has initiated 
being | and an increase of duty of 3 cents on all of this important work. 

es and wool, The National is your Association. It 
iia, is} The National, and the National As- is constantly working for you. I know 
e€ OF sociation alone, can take full credit for of no one, ror have I ever met anyone, 
| Bar ail tariff legislation, without which you. who takes the same interest in trying 


The National initiated and was re- 
sponsible for the lamb subsidy program. 

The National initiated and was re- 
sponsible for the creation of the special 
wool investigating committee of the 
Senate, and was responsible for the ex- 
tensive hearings held before that com- 
mittee, which were the most complete 
hearings ever held by a Congressional 
committee on wool. 
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y well) gentlemen would not be here because to serve you as does your present sec- 
of thE) there would be no wool growing in- retary. Never in the history has the Na- 

| dustry in this country. tional been doing a better job than it is 
y and The National continued its tariff ac- doing for you now. 


ling «) tivities by taking the lead in opposing 
PresiF the enactment of the Reciprocal Trade 
occas) Agreement Act, not only when the act 


. . - « And get a double saving: 
(1) MINTRA stays on a full year; 





(2) users say a gallon of MINTRA 
s, Wl) was originally passed, but the subse- Request for S. D. will brand 30% more sheep. 
think > quent renewals of the Act, and I know MINTRA makes a brand that is 


that Iam safe in saying that we were Research l abora tory clearly readable after a year’s ex- 
siden |] more active in this than any other or- posure to summer sun and winter 


; “er ; storms. Ready to use in five stand- 
a ganization. "THE following resolution was adopt- anil colon sd 
mn, did . 


; Iam not going to try to enumerate ed unanimously by the Executive 
stil, the many accomplishments of the Na- Committee of the National Wool Grow- 
° the} tional, but I am going to touch on just’ ers Association at San Francisco, Cali- 
of his) a few of the high-lights, hoping thereby fornia, on January 29, 1947: 


job oto make you gentlemen realize the fine ee ee ee ee ee £ th 
- work that the National Association has oe Ee ee 
iation done for you. progress made at Newell, South Dakota, 
1 help ih in research and experimental work in 
ithou The National Wool Growers Associa- connection with the study of internal 


ei tion initiated and carried to a success- Sa 

acting ; 

aon ful conclusion the loan on wool made CO. 

comp | by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
t 


in 1937-39. You will recall that the wool 


parasites in sheep by representatives of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, work- 


BENJAMIN MOORE & 


ing in conjunction with local veteri- DENVER, COLORADO 


narians, the Bureau be requested to Manufacturers 
fornis) ™arket was dead until the loan was an- establish a research ie at the PAINTS « VARNISHES « MURESCO 








vnatorf, Bounced and that was one of the loans 
to us) Made up to that time which paid out 
liction and showed a profit to the government. expand this research work to cover not 
is go-F The market, after the loan was an- only internal sheep parasites, but all the 
e ma, Nounced and had effect, immediately giseases of sheep which are prevalent Save Those Afflicted Fwes 

reacted and went up. at times in this area—also research : 
n bore The National—and this I can say work in connection with the diseases of with Edwards Womb Support 


erring Without fear of successful contradiction all livestock throughout the neighbor- 
Grow | —initiated and brought about the pres- 


U. S. Experimental Station located at 
Newell, South Dakota, to continue and —— eee 





you can save that ewe, and the lamb 





ing states, as whatever might be ac- too. A Painless System. The Most 
nder- ent wool purchase program. complished at this location would be ee Device Ever Made for a Dumb 
ot the In all of these things we have had the valuable to the entire nation; further ; ; 
in IE) help of the affiliated organizations and that a copy of this resolution be for- $1.50 for two; $2.40 for four; $3.30 for six. 
Grow F other organizations who were going in warded to the Secretary of Agriculture, GEORGE EDWARDS, Box 553 
rotect § the same direction, but the point I want and to the Chief of the Bureau of Ani- Livingston, Montana 





tomake is that the National, in all mal Industry, at Washington, D. C.” 
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Around the Range Country 


Below freezing temperatures were 
recorded the fore part of January in 
the Rocky Mountain states as far south 
as the Mexican border. Only a narrow 
belt along the Pacific Coast escaped 
them. These low temperatures and 
frequent snows were unfavorable for 
livestock, and there were reports of 
livestock shrinkage in some areas. Mild 
weather prevailed a short time follow- 
ing, proving favorable for marketing 
and livestock. Wyoming and South Da- 
kota suffered strong winds and heavy 
snow. Severe cold weather again in- 
vaded the western states, bringing 
freezing temperatures to southern Cal- 
ifornia and southern Arizona. Little 
damage was noted since grain fields 
in the critical areas were protected by 
snow, but rather heavy losses of early 
lambs and kids in the Southwest were 
feared. At the end of the month, pas- 
tures and ranges were showing general 
improvement from warm weather and 
ample moisture except in Colorado 
where moisture is badly needed. Feed 
supplies were ample with livestock in 
generally good condition at the end of 
the month. 


CALIFORNIA 
Red Bluff, Tehama County 


We have had no rain here and the 
forage is poor. At present it is cold 
(January 18)—the weather is good for 
lambing but not for feed. Sheep flocks 
are in good condition, with 75 per cent 
of the ewes being fed hay ard grain. 

Breeding bands are smaller this year 
than a year ago, ten per cent fewer ewes 
were bred. Fine-wool yearling ewes 
are $15 and crossbred whitefaced yearl- 
ings are $12.50. 

We have sufficient herders but only 
run 200 head of sheep. 

I received 45 cents per pound for my 
wool this year, a bit less than a year 
ago. The return per fleece tallied with 
last year’s price. 

Erle Gans 


COLORADO 
Pinnacle, Routt County 


We have found supplemental feeding 
necessary here quite early because of 
early snow. During the winter of 1945 


46 


and 1946, I fed better than in preceding 
years and the results paid well. The 
weather (January 17) is fair but it is 
rather cold. Sheep are in fair condi- 
tion. 

Timothy hay is from $12 to $15 a ton. 
Concentrates are available at $100 a 
ton. 

Breeding bands and the number of 
ewes bred vary in this section. Some 
operators have enlarged their flocks 
and others have decreased their num- 
bers. Those in the latter group state 
the decrease is due to the high price of 
feed. 

This fall our predator loss was about 
one half of one per cent, and less than 
the previous year. Costs of operation 
are higher than in 1944 or 1945. 

I received 44.38 cents per pound for 
my wool, a better price than I received 
last year. 

J. J. Woody 


IDAHO 
Aberdeen, Bingham County 


I am reporting for our sheep pool 
which is composed of 130 members, 
with farm flocks totaling 4,000 ewes. 
Each member sold his wool and we had 
no appraisal. We received an average 
of 4314 cents per pound compared to 
43 cents a year ago; and $4.84 per fleece 
against $4.51 in 1945. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are quoted 
at $19 but none are available. Due to 
high costs of feed and labor, breeding 
bands will be 10 per cent smaller this 
year. 

Our loss from predators averages 5 
per cent, or about the same as a year 
ago. 

Forage was good up to the first of 
the year. Since then, cold weather and 
snow have caused sheep to come in on 
feed (January 15). All ewes are on 
feed, which is about 10 per cent more 
than a year ago. Sheep are generally 
in fine shape because of close culling 
and good feed. 

H. L. Lowe 


Rexburg, Madison County 
Feed on the fall range was not as 


good as a year ago and the winter range 
is badly in need of moisture. Alfalfa 





hay in the stack is from $16 to $20 pef 
ton. Pellets are from $66 to $95 per toy 
and corn is about $3.30 per hundre 
pounds (December 20). 

The coyote situation is bad in thi 
section. I received 46.37 cents pef 
pound for my wool, averaging tw 
cents more than a year ago. I receive; 
16 cents more per fleece this year, 
$3.95. 

I don’t see how private owners coul 
use the winter range successfully 
Taylor grazing land. 

Oliver F. Lee 


NEW MEXICO 
Questa, Taos County 


Loss from predators has not de 
creased this year; it is still about 10 per} 
cent. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are $12 pe 
head and crossbred whitefaced year- 
ings, $10. 

Breeding bands are smaller this} 
year by 20 per cent because of the scar: | 
city of labor. Feed on the winter range | 
good and sheep flocks are fair. Stacked | 
alfalfa hay is $30, but no concentrates 
are available. 





C. A. Cisneros 


Aztec, San Juan County 


Graded fine, my wool had a shrink 0 | 
61 per cent. It was sold at 41 cents per 
pound, averaging 7 cents per pound 
more than a year ago. 

Forage is fair and sheep flocks have 
been in good condition up to now (Jam-} 
uary 17); we have had a very mild wit- 
ter. 

About 50 per cent of the ewes are be 
ing fed hay or grain, which is less than 
a year ago. 

Stacked alfalfa hay is $20 a ton ani] 
concentrates are $100 a ton. Breeding | 
bands are smaller by 10 per cent thi 
year, as some growers have sold ou! 
and others have shipped ewes. Fine 
wool yearling ewes are going at $15, 4| 
are whitefaced crossbreds. 





Our loss from predators amounts 1 


about one per cent. Operational costs J 


are 30 per cent higher than in 1944 an‘ 
15 per cent higher than in 1945. 
J. S. Hartman 
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OREGON 
Pendleton, Umatilla County 


It appears there will be fewer ewes 


» onranches of Umatilla County January 
) 1, 1947, than there were on January 1, 


farmer ca aN LS 


aie 


1946. We have experienced a reason- 
ably mild fall and early winter with 
practically no snow on the ground at 
lower elevations. There is no snow in 
Pendleton now (last week of Decem- 
ber). The condition of forage on win- 


) ter ranges is reported as fairly good 





at aceon 


Fos 


with the condition of sheep generally 
good. Very little supplemental feeding 


about $84, and 43 per cent cotton cake 


) quoted at $140 a ton. 


The going price of alfalfa hay is re- 
ported at $15 to $20 a ton in the stack. 


| There is more quoted at the latter price 


than at the former. Crossbred white- 
face yearling ewes are quoted around 
$18 per head. There has been no con- 
tracting of lambs as yet. 

The predatory animal situation re- 
mains about the same, with our wool 
growers urging a continued aggressive 
control campaign by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in cooperation with 
the County Court ( county commission- 
ers). Good sheepherders are generally 
scarce. Returns from wool this year, 
on the average, were about the same as 
they were a year ago. I do not know of 
any wool grower in this county who 
asked for a re-appraisal. 

Victor W. Johnson, County Agent 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Buffalo, Harding County 


Winter range forage is very good— 
we have about five inches of snow (De- 
cember 28). Sheep flocks are in the 
best condition I have ever seen them. 
Some growers in this area have done a 
little supplemental feeding. Thirty- 
seven per cent protein concentrates are 
available at $105 a ton. The weather is 


| ideal for sheep. 


Fine & 


315, a 


nts 10 Be 


- costs | 15 per cent more than in 1944 and 10 
4 ant ES per cent more than in 1945. Our loss 


from predators runs about one per 


man 


srower 


eg 


The decrease of 30 per cent in breed- 


) ing bands is occasioned by high costs 
of labor and feed. We do not have suf- 
) ficient herders and those we have are 


not efficient. 


Crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes 
are selling from $11 to $16 per head. 
Costs of operation in 1946 ran about 


» cent. 


va 
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My wool had a shrink of 58 per cent 
and sold at 46.74 cents per pound com- 
pared to 54.98 cents in 1945. My fleeces 
brought $4.3314 against $4.60 a year 
ago. 

Thomas Travers 


Camp Crook, Harding County 


Forage and sheep flocks are in good 
condition but cold winds and storms 
dominate the weather picture. Ninety 
per cent of the ewes are being fed hay 
or grain (January 17), which approxi- 
mates the number being fed a year ago. 
Alfalfa hay is $10, and when concen- 
trates are available they run about 
$125 per ton. 

Breeding bands: number about the 
same as last year. Fine-wool yearling 
ewes are $16 per head while whitefaced 
crossbreds are $14. Our loss from pred- 
ators averages about one per cent and 
shows no increase over last year’s loss. 

Our wool had an average shrink of 
56 per cent, selling at 47 cents a pound; 
last year’s price was 51 cents. This 
year’s price of $4.25 per fleece was 
slightly less than that a year ago. 

Albert Turbiville & Son 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE 


With or Without Summer Range in Forest 
Reserve 


3,500 pairs good Montana ewes, black-faced 
lambs. Spring Delivery. 
J. W. BURGESS, 406 E. Market Street 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 








It's American to want something better. Par- 
ticular breeders choose 


SUFFOLKS 
For literature and breeders’ list write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 











A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and _ friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy T b M 























TEXAS 
Houston, Harris County 


Due to the 1946 drought,forage is 
very short. Sheep flocks, however, are 
in very good condition. The weather 
has been exceptionally unfavorable— 
extremely cold with over a foot of snow 
which is now frozen (January 18). 
Ewes are fed hay and grain when the 
ground is covered with snow but not 
otherwise. Concentrates are priced at 
$101.65 per ton plus freight. 


Breeding bands are from 35 per cent 
to 50 per cent smaller than last year. 
The number of ewes bred is 50 per cent 
less. Drought and overstocking are 
mainly responsible for the decrease. 
Fine-wool yearling ewes are going at 
$10. 

Operational costs are about double 
what they were in 1944: they average 
35 per cent more than in 1945. 

With a shrink of 56 per cent, my wool 
brought 52.36 cents per pound, approx- 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo. Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Geneva Caldwell 
Secretary-lreasurer 
San Angelo, Texas 
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imating last year’s price. 
averaged 8'4 pounds. 

I think the National Wool Growers 
Association should advocate and vigor- 
ously push the formation of a wool pro- 
ducers’ marketing cooperative associa- 
tion. It seems absurd to me to permit 
the Boston wool interests and woolen 
mills to dominate and control raw wool 
prices. It appears stupid to pay unfav- 
orable and excessive freight rates on 
dirt and grease to Boston. Why not 
have scouring and woolen mills in Tex- 
as and other producing areas? 


Thad A. Thomson 


My fleeces 


UTAH 
Ephraim, Sanpete County 


Forage is fair on the winter range 
and sheep flocks are in generally good 
condition. Very few ewes are being fed 
hay or grain, comparing favorably to 
the number being fed a year ago. The 
weather was very beneficial until last 
week (January 16) when it turned ex- 
tremely cold. 





THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 























GET COYOTES WITH 
COYOTE GETTER 


Prices $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—discounts on 
larger quantities. Chemical shells 6c each, pre- 
pared bait, $1.00 a bottle. Free literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, Inc. 

1304 Berkeley Avenue, Pueblo, Colorado 





ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








Alfalfa hay is $30 and concentrates 
are $76 per ton. Breeding bands are 
smaller this year. The number of ewes 
bred showed a decrease of 10 per cent 
due to a reduction in forest permits. 
Fine-wool yearling ewes are $16 per 
head and whitefaced crossbreds $17 per 
head. 

With a shrink of 60 per cent, my wool 
sold at 39'4 cents per pound, a better 
price than in 1945. My fleeces sold at 
$4 as compared to $3.50 a year ago. 

Odell Mortensen 


WASHINGTON 
Pullman, Whitman County 


Breeding bands are smaller by 10 per 
cent this year because we are unable to 
realize a profit. Costs of operation are 
about $3 per head greater than in 1944 
and about $2 more than in 1945. Fine- 
wool yearling ewes are going at $17 per 
head, and whitefaced crossbreds are 
$20 per head. 

Winter range forage is excellent (De- 
cember 21) and sheep flocks are in good 
condition. We have done some supple- 
mental feeding. Alfalfa hay is $28 per 
ton and concentrates are not available. 
There is plenty of moisture and the 
grass is growing. 

Our loss from predators is about 3 
per cent, which is greater than a year 
ago. 

My wool had an average shrink of 
98 per cent. I received 44 cents per 
pound as compared to 36)4 cents a year 
ago. My fleeces averaged $3.96 as 
against $3.25 in 1945. 

C. A. Hood 


WYOMING 
Gillette, Campbell County 


Due to very favorable weather the 
last two months, our winter feed is 
holding out very well and the sheep in 
this section of the country are in very 
good condition (December 22). 

A fair amount of concentrates has 
been available but the prices are too 
high. There is some cottonseed at 





IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
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$115 per ton and soybeans at froy | ; 
eer t 


$105 to $120 per ton. 
The number of ewes bred this yey 


is smaller than last year, I believe, be J 


cause some operators went out of bus. 
iness. 

Our predator loss was considerabk 
less this year than during the past fey 
years, due mostly to this county’s pay. 
ing its money for dead coyotes instea 
of giving it to the Fish and Wildlif 
Service to spend. 

Our cost of operation this year wa 
about 30 per cent higher than in 194 
and 15 per cent higher than in 194) 
The local herder supply this year ha 
just nicely met the demand. 

My wool graded about 40 per cen 
half blood, 30 per cent fine, and 30 pe 
cent three-eighths blood. It had an aver. 
age shrink of 58 per cent and brought 
41 cents, tags and black included. Las 
year it had a shrinkage of 55.5 per cent 
and brought a net price of 434 cents 
With 25 per cent of my sheep yearling 
this year, my fleeces averaged $4.54 
last year, with no yearlings, it netted 
$4.95 per fleece. 

I believe a bill should be passed t 
get as much as possible of federally 
controlled land into private ownership 
The present user, if given a priority 
should be required to pay a just price 
and three years should be plenty 
time for him to use this priority. 

I think if proper tariff protectio 
could be secured, the sheepman could 
stay in business. 


Ed. Willard 
Buffalo, Johnson County 


Range conditions are below normal 
here; a great amount of fall moistur 
affected the strength of the grass 
Flocks are not as well fleshed as the; 
were a year ago. About 10 per cent o! 
the ewes are being fed hay and grair 
(January 16), which is about the usual 
number fed each year. January hai 
been quite cold with temperatures 4 
low as 20° below. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is $14; com 
is $56. Breeding bands are smaller 
with 7 per cent fewer ewes bred be 
cause of the scarcity of help and the 
short range. Yearling ewes, both fine 


wools and crossbreds, are selling 4 | 


from $15 to $17.50. 


Our predator loss runs about two ou! 
of 3400 head. We have no governmet! 
trappers and work on a $10 bounty 
also do a lot of poisoning. 


Operating costs are 20 per cent high 


The National Wool Grower 
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fron er than in 1944 and 10 per cent higher 


than in 1945. 

My wool had a 53 per cent shrink. 
I received $55.93 cents per pound at 
S Boston compared with 49.56 cents in 
D 1945. J. S. Woosley 
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The President's Address 


(Continued from page 12) 

been at work and had projects outlined 
and presented. He stressed the fact to 
me that we should have some projects 
ready to present at the time of their 
meeting in February. This would mean 
jumping the gun before the commodity 
committees are appointed. 

It certainly has been an honor and a 
privilege tc serve as President of this 
Association. Any accomplishments of 
the last four years are not due to me, 
but to the excellent team-work together 
with the cooperation and support of 
everyone concerned. 

OurSecretary has performed an ex- 
cellent service to the industry, as has 
his assistant, Mr. Marsh. Miss Young 
has made an outstanding success in the 
publication of the National Wool Grow- 
er Magazine. But to one man must go 
a large share of the credit for the ac- 
complishments of this Association for 
many years past.Byron Wilson, through 
personal sacrifice, and by his knowl- 
edge of the problems and his unswerv- 
ing allegiance to the cause of the 
sheepmen, has done more to support 
our industry than most of you will ever 
realize, 

I am proud to think that the Asso- 
ciation has gone forward the past four 
years, and I am certain that it will build 
stronger and stronger as the years go 


by. 





LIFE MAGAZINE AND 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


In one of its late summer issues, 
Life Magazine, criticized the livestock 
industry for, in the face of short meat 
supplies, opposing the importation of 
livestock, meat and by-products from 
countries where foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease existed. While they refused to 
carry any statements from the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association 
on the reason for such position at that 
time, they are now demonstrating their 
fairness by publishing in their February 
10 issue, in ‘Letters to the Editor’ col- 
umn, President William B. Wright's 
statement, with an editoral comment 
thereon. 


February, 1947 








ELASTRATION 


the New, Scientific Method of 

Bloodless Castration 

and Tail Docking qnasueler 269 ee 
SUCCESSFULLY USED ON 
THOUSANDS OF SHEEP 


Now ready for use in the U.S. after 
several seasons successful applica- 
tion by the sheep growers of Aus- 
tralia, and 1946 tests by California 
sheepmen. 







$12.50 


postpaid 
including 
25 rings 

“Elastration” is the safe, bloodless 
method. No cutting or crushing. 
Simple to apply. Less danger of in- 
fection. No danger to operator. Can 
be used in wet weather as well as 
dry. 


— GET THE FACTS ABOUT THE ELASTRATOR — 


Lambing Season is here! You will want to order your first Elastrator without 
delay; and, you will want the facts about Elastration Write today for free illus- 
trated pamphlet. You will find Elastration a paying investment in time saved 
and more sure results. 


U.S.A. Distributors—Cattlemens & Wool Growers Supply 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, California 


DEALERS: Territory open. Write today for full information 

















merica § Leading Rrand ok Animal Biologics 


FRANKLIN - 





Pro tect Your % Ghees 
FRANKLIN MIXED BACTERIN(OVINE) Bloodless Castrator 


This formula consists of killed bacteria Genuine Imported Burdizzo 


(including hemorrhagic septicemia or- 1 i i 
ganisms) isolated from infections in ae See = oe 


sheep. Baby size for Castrating—$15.00 
Vaccinate Against Soremouth / 
wih FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 
Franklin Blood Stopper 
A handy powder that clots the blood, 





Ideal for Tail Docking, Shear 2 
Cuts and Similar Bleeding. A ALL-IN ONE CASTRATOR 
castrator, docker and ear-marker all in one. 
Screw Worm Smear 62 Fast and sanitary for lamb docking. Simple 
Standard sticky dressing. Disinfectant and sure for ear-marking. Humane and safe 
and fly-repelling. Used for all sorts for Castrating. .......-cccccsncessssemseesseeeneeenee $1000 


of wounds, wire cuts, etc. Complete Catalog Free 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM aie 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT, WORTH MARFA EL PASO See your local 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY Drug Store Pranklin Dealer 
* FRANKLIN Protection Helps Increase Livestock Pr 


oduction * 
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The 1947 Platform and Program 


As adopted by the National Wool 
Growers Association in San Francisco,, 
California, January 26-30, 1947. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


1. National Defense 


Now that hostilities have ceased, we 
are entering a period of great readjust- 
ment both at home and throughout the 
world. The National Wool Growers 
Association expresses the hope that our 
people will learn to live in peace and 
harmony with the other nations of the 
world and amongst ourselves at home. 
Yet, realizing the uncertainty of the fu- 
ture, the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation strongly urges that our nation 
maintain a strong Army, Navy and Air 
Force, and that intensive research as to 
advanced methods of war and national 
defense be vigorously continued. 

To maintain and preserve our nation- 
al economy and to maintain a dignified 
and just foreign influence, we deem it 
essential that our country be protected 
from a flood of agricultural imports 
from other lands. 

As a meens of reducing the tax bur- 
den and preserving our economic 
strength, we must be freed from all un- 
due bureaucratic control. 


2. Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, consid- 
ers the present outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico to be the most 
serious menace to the livestock indus- 
try and to the economic life of the Unit- 
ed States (except the two World Wars) 
that has existed in the lifetime of any 
citizen of this country. 

We firmly believe that the govern- 
ment of the United States and all neces- 
sary agencies, including the Department 
of Agriculture and the Army, should be 
made available immediately to prevent 
the spread of this infection to our coun- 
try. 

We urgently petition the Department 
of State, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Congress of the United States 
to forthwith take vigorous steps to car- 
ry out this request. 


We urge the proper authorities to 
contact the Rockefeller Foundation and 
request that they cooperate in every 
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way possible to the end that, through 
their world-wide experience in the con- 
trol of epidemic diseases and their pre- 
vention, they may extend their facili- 
ties and men in this national emergency. 

We further urgently request that all 
available manpower and all needed re- 
sources be directed to the end that a 
rigid quarantine be extended through- 
out the Mexican border; that every as- 
sistance possible be extended the Mexi- 
can Government in the control of the 
disease within the borders of that great 
country, to the end that the hazard of 
spread may be minimized; and that 
funds be made available for all agencies 
in this extraordinary emergency. 


3. Trade Powers Belong to Congress 


A certain clique within the Depart- 
ment of State is busily engaged in set- 
ting up an International Trade Organ- 
ization. This is to be a concern to al- 
locate and regulate the trade and com- 
merce of the entire world. Our Con- 
stitution lodges the power to regulate 
our foreign commerce in the Congress 
of the United States and we want it to 
remain there. We hope the Congress 
will find ways and means to suppress 
those who would usurp the clear man- 
date of the Constitution. 


4. Tax Problem 


In tax returns subsequent to July 1, 
1946, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
under its Mimeograph 6030, will no 
longer allow as a current taxable de- 
duction, “the cost of clearing brush, 
trees and stumps, the leveling and con- 
ditioning of land, the cost of the 
planting of trees; drilling and equip- 
ping of wells; building irrigation canals 
and ditches; laying irrigation pipes, in- 
stallation of drain tile or ditches to pre- 
vent erosion; straightening of creek 
beds to correct erosion; earthen, mas- 
onry or concrete tanks, reservoirs, 
dams or ditches; building roads; and the 
cost of physical equipment having a life 
in excess of one year.” 


This condition is unfair to the ranch- 
er as work of this type requires sub- 
stantial annual expenditures, and such 
an investment cannot be recovered by 
depreciation as ordinary deductions 
over a period of years. Furthermore, 





if the cost of drilling an oil well is df) 
ductible, as recognized by the Burea)y 


of Internal Revenue, the same trex! 
ment should be accorded a rancher 
the cost of drilling a water well. ' 

We, therefore, ask the Nationa! Liy, 
Stock Tax Committee, of which th 
National Wool Growers Association ; 
a part, to assume the initiative toway] 
consolidating all other agricultur 
groups to the end that Mimeograj} 
6030 be revoked. 





5. Publicity 


It has become increasingly appare 
during past recent months that unfg. 
orable publicity discrediting the na 
tion’s great livestock industry is bein: 
instigated by special interests for the; 
own particular profits and gain. 

The President of our Association 
hereby authorized to appoint a commit 
tee of five men to be known as the Ny; 
tional Wool Growers Public Relation! 
Committee. 


The duty of this committee shall 
to formulate and carry out a public re. 
lations program designed to offset th: 
biased and misleading information here 
tofore mentioned. 

This resolution carries with it th 
authority to approach the America 
National Live Stock Association ani 
suggest that it appoint a similar com 
mittee from among its members; thi 
two committees to function together ir- 
sofar as practical and to be known al 
the Joint Live Stock Public Relation! 
Committee. 

It is recommended that part of the 
program consist of approaching nation: 
al advertisers, including meat packin; 
companies, wool textile mills and oth: 
ers interested in the welfare of the live} 


stock industry and suggesting that mak-) 


ing known facts favorable to the indus 
try be made an integral part of thei 
consumer advertising and sales prome: 
tion. 


6. Soil Conservation 


The National Wool Growers Associé | 
tion recognizes that soil and water cor} 
servation is of vital importance t 
ranchmen and farmers who are strivint 
for improvement of their pastures an] 
livestock, and that the approximate! 
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1800 soil conservation districts orga- 
nized under the respective State Soil 
Conservation Acts are truly democratic 
organizations, voted in, operated, and 
controlled by landowners, and the Soil 
Conservation Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
made all its resources available through 


S these districts in assisting ranchmen 


and farmers to plan and apply sound 
conservation programs on their lands. 
We particularly commend the Soil 


| Conservation Service for the emphasis 


now being placed on the knowledge and 


management of grass and other vege- 
* tation as the key to successful range 


’ conservation in ranch-planning assist- 
/ ance to livestock producers. We urge 


" the expansion of such assistance, in- 


cluding the initiation of badly needed 
research in this field. 
We commend the Soil Conservation 


» Service for the sound development and 


| management of the submarginal lands 


| purchased under Title III of the Bank- 
) head-Jones Act and urge Congress to 


appropriate additional funds to permit 
the rapid completion of the revegeta- 
tion and restoration of such lands on 
which development has been complet- 
ed and are now suitable for return to 
private ownership. We urge Congress 
to amend Title III of the Bankhead- 
Jones Act to provide for the sale of such 
lands as are now restored and of such 
other Title III lands, on the completion 
of the development program, as can be 


) safely returned to private ownership. 
\ We urge Congress to provide purchase 
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8. Wool Traders 
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priorities to the present users of these 
lands to insure that the livestock econ- 
omy in the vicinity of these lands will 
not be disrupted. 

It is our opinion that the conservation 
of our soil and water resources is of 
such major importance as to require 
the full time and attention of a separate 
agency of our National Government. 
We, therefore, urge the continuation of 
the United States Soil Conservation 
Service and the expansion of its assist- 
ance to locally organized groups of 
farmers and ranchers. 


7. Authorities 


We reaffirm the position taken by the 
National Wool Growers Association in 


» convention assembled in 1946. For the 
Associs 


BEN 


res and i 
<imately § 


| Growel 


control of all water and streams, the 
princip!e of state rights should prevail. 


. In 1946, constructive legislation look- 
ing toward the stabilization of the wool 
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growing industry was introduced in the 
Congress of the United States. This leg- 
islation was obstructed and its passage 
into law prevented by certain members 
of the National and Boston Wool Trade 
associations. The wool growers of this 
country are not likely soon to forget 
this reprehensible action on the part 
of the wool trade. 

We condemn without qualification 
the action of the National and Boston 
Wool Trade associations, in obstructing 
this legislation. 


9. Federal Employees 


We have observed the immensity of 
the present government payroll, parti- 
cularly in Washington, and the inability 
or unwillingness of many executives to 
rid their department of unneeded per- 
sonnel. We believe this situation should 
be speedily remedied in the interest of 
a healthier budget and from the 
standpoint of simpler and more efficient 
operation. We commend the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Honorable Clinton 
P. Anderson, for his efforts in this di- 
rection. 


10. Fred A. Ellenwood 


Fred A. Ellenwood of Red Bluff, Cal- 
ifornia, Honorary President of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, is 
gone. No single man in the history of 
the American woolgrowing industry 
served with more devotion to the cause 
or more generously with his time and 
outstanding talent than Fred Ellen- 
wood. His loyalty will serve as a cri- 
terion for those who follow him. The 
National Wool Growers Association 
grieves over his loss and resolves to 
engrave his character on the memories 
of our members. 


11. Commendation 


We wish to thank the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association for their 
cooperation with our organization dur- 
ing the past year. We want especially 
to commend them for their recent ef- 
forts in the fight against the outbreak 
of the hoof-and-mouth disease. We take 
this opportunity to assure them of our 
continued support during the coming 
year. 

We wish to commend the National 
Live Stock Tax Committee for its fine 
work, and hereby pledge them the close 
cooperation and support of the officers 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 


12. Appreciation 


We greatly appreciate the work of 
Mr. G. Norman Winder, President of 
our Association; also the work of the 
Vice Presidents, Secretary J. M. Jones, 
Assistant Secretary E. E. Marsh, Miss 
Irene Young, Editor of the National 
Wool Grower, and all of the office staff. 

And in a similar fashion, we wish to 
express our appreciation to President 
Roscoe Rich, Executive Director F. E. 
Ackerman and his staff for their splen- 
did work on behalf of the American 
Wool Council. 

We wish to thank the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, the management of the Palace 
Hotel, the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Mayor Roger Lapham, 
H. E. Reed, George Dressler, Walter C. 
Crew, Dr. Benjamin Schwartz, Profes- 
sor R. F. Miller, Frederick P.. Champ, 
J. Will Robinson, Frank D. Cronin, 
Dr. J. F. Wilson, and all others who con- 
tributed to the success of this conven- 
tion. 


We particularly want to express our 
appreciation of the work done by the 
allied interests of the sheep business in 
making this convention possible, and 
especially those serving as convention 
hosts and those on the General, Fi- 
nance, Entertainment, Publicity, Trans- 
portation and Hotel Reservations Com- 
mittees and the Women’s Committee. 


WOOL MARKETING 


13. A Wool Program 


Wool represents the raw material for 
one of our three primary essentials— 
food, clothing and shelter. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for the comfort and 
health of our entire population in times 
of peace, and it is a raw material of 
critical necessity in time of war. It has 
been acknowledged officially and re- 
peatedly by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the War and Navy Departments 
and the Department of State that a 
healthy and vigorous wool-growing in- 
dustry is essential to our welfare in war 
and in peace. 


Domestic wool production has de- 
clined at least 30 per cent since 1942, 
and is still declining at a rapid rate. 
Stocks of domestic wool are piling up 
in this country while imports of foreign 
wool have increased tremendously. 
Studies of the United States Tariff 
Commission show that domestic wool is 
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selling far below the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Because of the lower price of foreign 
wools, the only market for domestic 
wools has been for defense require- 
ments; consequently the purchase of 
the domestic clip by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was instituted. This 
purchase of the domestic wool clip ex- 
pires on April 15, 1947. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has stated the wool pur- 
chase program will not be continued un- 
less Congress so directs. Hence, it is 
necessary that Congress act promptly 
on legislation to protect the domestic 
wool industry. Unless this is done, the 
market for domestic wools will be com- 
pletely demoralized, and liquidation in 
the wool-growing industry will be 
greatly accelerated. Therefore, until 
the passage of such legislation, we re- 
quest the continuation of the present 
C.C.C. wool purchase program. 

We recommend: 

(1) An increase in the tariff duty on 
wool sufficient to cover the difference 
in costs of production between the 
United States and foreign countries. 
According to the figures of the Tariff 
Commission, the full increase author- 
ized under the existing tariff law would 
be justified. 

(2) The establishment of import 
quotas on both wool and manufactures 
of wool. 

Until the tariff duty on wool has been 
increased and/or an import quota plan 
has been established by Congress, we 
request that Congress speedily enact 
legislation which will: 

(1) Establish a comparable price for 
wool; 

(2) Accord wool the same treatment 
as a Steagall commodity; 

(3) Give the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration authority to sell wool at less 
than parity or comparable price. 


14. Reductions in Tariff Duties 


We urge the Congress to restrain the 
State Department, by resolution, or 
such act as is necessary, from granting 
any further reduction in tariff duties on 
either raw wool or wool textiles in any 
of the reciprocal trade treaties which 
are entered into or which are renewed 
subsequent to the hearings by the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information 
which commenced January 13, 1947. 


15. Branch Status for Wool 


Wool has received little consideration 
as a division under the livestock branch 
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of the Department of Agriculture. It is 
essential, in order for wool to receive 
proper consideration, that it be given 
branch status under the Department of 
Agriculture. 


16. Research 


We request that a wool committee be 
appointed under the Hope-Flannagan 
Act, and that wool be made a project 
under the terms of that act. 


17. Commercial Core-Testing 


We urge growers be given the privi- 
lege of having their wool commercially 
core-tested at any time up to its ap- 
praisal by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 


18. Handling Wool Near Source of 
Production 


We commend the marketing division 
of the Department of Agriculture for 
having inaugurated the program of as- 
sembling, grading, appraising, and sell- 
ing wool in the West and Southwest 
near the source of production. 

The opportunity afforded growers to 
learn more of shrinkages, grades, class- 
ification and packing of wool by having 
an opportunity to be present when their 
wool is appraised has been highly edu- 
cational to the grower and beneficial to 
the industry. 

It has come to our attention that there 
is a movement to concentrate the ware- 
housing, grading, appraisal, selling and 
processing of all wool in the Boston area 
or on the eastern seaboard. We consider 
any effort, official or otherwise, on be- 
half of any agency, to concentrate wool 
handling and appraisal and sales at 
eastern points to the detriment of the 
handling, grading, appraisal, storage, 
sales and processing at western and 
southwestern points, is contrary to the 
interests of wool growers, and request 
such efforts be discontinued promptly. 


19. Wool Manufacture at Source of 
Supply 


Weare heartily in favor of the manu- 
facture of wool nearer the source of 
supply. The rapid advancement made 
in the manufacture of woolen garments 
and textiles in general on the Pacific 
Coast and the Southwest is indicative of 
the wool manufacturing potentialities 
of the West and Southwest. We suggest 
to woolen manufacturers and topmakers 





that they explore the possibilities , 
the western and southwestern states x 
sites for mills. 

The National Wool Growers Asyf 
ciation offers its offices for the dissey,f 
ination of information to any legitima, 
manufacturer who contemplates the « 
tablishment of his plant in the West, 
Southwest. 


LAMB MARKETING 
20. American Meat Institute ‘ 


The American Meat Institute is ay 
has been carrying on an extensiy 
nationwide advertising campaign. Thi 
advertising is carefully planned aj 
very effective in publicizing meat. W 
wish to express our approval and | 
preciation for their fine efforts in ; 
effectively bringing the merits of lami 
before the consuming public and » 
urge that they continue this most worth 
while program. 





21. National Live Stock and Med! 
Board 


We commend the National Live Stod! 
and Meat Board for their lamb prom 
tion work. We especially wish to e| 
press our appreciation and approval ¢/ 
the booklet they have prepared, entitle 
“All About Lamb.” We request thi 
the Executive Committee of the Ne 
tional Wool Growers Association maki 
efforts during 1947 to extend collection 
of the special 50-cents-per-car lamb pro| 
motion fund to areas where it has né 
heretofore been collected. We furthe 
request the Executive Committee | 
investigate means of increasing our cor 
tributions, as producers of lambs, ti 
the National Live Stock and Me 
Board. 


22. Lamb Industry Committee 


We wish to commend highly th 
work of the Lamb Industry Committe} 
We recommend that this committee bi 


continued for the consideration of pref 





blems affecting production, marketing) 


distribution and merchandising of shee} 
and lamb products and improving tht 
demand for sheep and lambs and sheelf 
and lamb products. 


23. Marketing Research } 
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We request that the officers of the): 
National Wool Growers Associati0ly : 
take steps to insure that the productia 
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ities (i and promotion of lamb be properly re- 
tates x presente -d in the operation of the Hope- 
Flannagan Act. 
S Assy iil 
d _ 
a TAYLOR GRAZING 
31 UIMaty 
st K. . , . a 
a 124, Location of Regional Offices, 
on 
‘T) Bureeu of Land Management 
We oppose moving regional offices 
© of the Bureau of Land Management to 
S points not readily accessible to live- 
stock operators, and urge that the of- 
fices be left in the general area where 
= 18 au they have been established so the op- 
a : erators may have access to the same. 
a 
i 
1ed ap 
cot Wie 25: National Advisory Board Council 
and ap if 


gt 


ts ins) We express confidence in the National 
of lant f Advisory Board Council and the Public 
and wh » Lands Committee and ask them to car- 
t worth ‘ ry on for us. 


i 26. Appointment of Range Manage- 
d Meth ment Director 


» We condemn the action of the Secre- 
ve Stoll BG I tary of the Interior in appointing a man 
) Proms 7 as Director of the Department of Range 
h to e )) Management without consulting with 





proval ii the National Advisory Board Council 
, entitle Sand Joint Livestock Committee as 
rest they agreed in previous conferences. 
the Nef 
on mak 
‘lection! 27. Congressional Cooperation 
amb prof 
. has ne 3 We wish to commend the Senators 
> furthe ged Representatives who have given 
nittee i) time and attention to livestock interests 
our cor * and the nation’s welfare by urging prop- 
ambs, tif) & administration of public lands in the 
1d Mest» states where over 30 per cent of the cat- 
¥ » tleand 42 per cent of the sheep originate 
© for the consumers of the nation. 
2, Opposition to Increased Approp- 
ghly th y riation and Fees 
ymimittee FF 
nittee YR Since the Department of the Interior 
” = has not kept its promises with the Na- 
ra re : tional Advisory Board Council and the 
— a | Joint Livestock Committee under its 
be 'E program of reorganizing the Grazing 
nd shee Service, and because the approval of the 
» Proposed change in fees was predicated 
§ Upon such promises, we ask our Nation- 
5 l Congress to reject any request for in- 
) ‘tease in appropriation for the adminis- 
rs of the tration of grazing. For the same rea- 
ssociatlol &S sons, we oppose any fee increase for 
roductio! FF the next fiscal year. 
o| Growe’ i I February, 1947 


29. Approval of Joint Committee Re- 
port 


We approve and recommend the 
adoption of the findings of the Joint 
Live Stock Committee on Public Lands. 


30. Repor* of Joint Livestock Commit- 
tee on Public Lands 


We recommend that federal legisla- 
tion be passed providing for the right to 
purchase federal lands now administ- 
ered by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (Grazing) by the lessee, permit- 
tee or licensee to whom said lands are 
leased or allotted under the provisions 
of the Taylor Grazing Act; provided 
such user is the owner of the required 
base property used in connection with 
said lands, or is the owner of commen- 
surate base property and has acquired 
a permanent right to such permit, li- 
cense or lease through agreement with 
the owner of base property. 

Such legislation shall be by amend- 
ment to the Taylor Grazing Act. 

We recommend the following provis- 
ions be contained in the Act: 


The lessee, permittee, or licensee 
whose right to the use of public lands 
has been adjudicated under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, or who holds lease under 
the provisions of said Act, is hereby 
given the right to purchase lands al- 
lotted to his use or leased to him; pro- 
vided said permittee or licensee is the 
owner of the baseproperty used in con- 
nection with said lands, or has acquired 
by agreement with the owner of said 
dependent base property the right to 
purchase as herein provided and is the 
owner of commensurate base property 
to be used in connection with the public 
lands so purchased. 


When any area has not been adjudi- 
cated so as to determine the area al- 
lotted to the individual. the Grazing 
Service shall, upon application, make 
such adjudication within six (6) 
months. 

Where public lands are under permit 
or license for use in common, either 
through individual permit or license, 
or permit or license to an association 
or group, the right to purchase as here- 
in provided may be exercised under the 
following conditions: 

(a) A majority of such users in com- 
mon or members of such association or 
group shall elect to purchase and shall 
present to the Secretary of the Interior 
a plan to purchase agreed to by all of 
such users in common, or all of the 


members of such association or group, 
which plan shall adequately protect the 
rights of all users. Under such plan 
the users electing to purchase may pur- 
chase such area as is agreed to by all 
of the users or members of such associa- 
tion; any remaining public lands so 
used in common shall continue to be 
used by members not electing to pur- 
chase as provided for in said plan and 
under permit or license from the Bu- 
reau of Land Management (Grazing). 

(b) Where all of such users in com- 
mon or members of such association or 
group cannot agree upon a plan, but a 
majority shall elect to purchase as here- 
in provided, then the Secretary of the 
Interior, after due notice to all parties 
with opportunity to be heard, shall 
formulate a plan protecting the interests 
of all of said group and designating the 
area to be purchased by those electing 
to purchase from the area to be left for 
use by those not so electing. 

Said lands shall be sold at their fair 
value based upon the carrying capacity 
of said lands as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the value to be 
arrived at after carrying capacity is de- 
termined upon the following formula: 

The number of animal units which 
can be carried for one year per section 
(or 640 acres), multiplied by 7 cents, 
shall establish the per acre price of land 
(cc per section times .07 equals the 
value of one acre of land). Provided, 
the carrying capacity of said land shall 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (Grazing); provided further, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall appoint 
a Board of Review in each state con- 
sisting of three members at least one of 
whom shall be a member of a State Ad- 
visory Council organized under the pro- 
visions of the Taylor Grazing Act, with 
the right in any applicant to purchase, 
to request a review of carrying capacity 
of the land he so desires to purchase. 
If any purchaser shall be dissatisfied 
with the carrying capacity as fixed by 
such Board of Review, he shall have the 
right to appeal to the Federal Court up- 
on the issue of said carrying capacity, 
and have the same fixed by judicial de- 
termination of the District Court for 
the district in which said lands are sit- 
uated. 

Any lands now or hereafter included 
within an established driveway shali 
not be subiect to the provisions of this 
amendment. 


The purchaser at the time of his ap- 
plication to purchase shall deposit ten 
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per cent (10%) of the purchase price 
based upon the above formula and the 
carrying capacity as fixed by the 
Bureau of Land Management (Graz- 
ing), which shall be considered as a 
down-payment on the purchase of said 
lands; the balance to be payable in not 
more than thirty (30) equal annual in- 
stallments, with interest at 14 per cent 
per annum, or amortized at said rate of 
interest over a period of not more than 
thirty (30) years. 

Ninety per cent (90%) of the funds 
from the sale of such lands shall be re- 
turned annually to the state in which 
said lands are situated for final disposi- 
tion by the legislatures of the respective 
states. 

The minerals shall be retained by the 
Federal Government, together with 
prevailing rights of ingress and egress, 
for prospecting or mining; provided 
patents to these lands disposed of shall 
contain provisions protecting surface 
rights against all prospecting or mining 
damage to grass, growing crops, im- 
provements or livestock operations. 


31. Continuation of Joint Live Stock 
Committee on Public Lands 


It was moved, seconded, and carried 
from the floor of the convention that 
the Joint Live Stock Committee on 
Public Lands be continued and autho- 
rized to carry its report to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


FORESTRY 
32. Parks and Monuments 


We request the immediate repeal of 
the Antiquities Act under which monu- 
ments, parks, and reserves are estab- 
lished by executive order. These pow- 
ers should be reinvested in Congress, 
and in addition, prior to such withdraw- 
als being completed, approval should be 
given by the legislatures of states 
wherein such lands are situated. 


33. Federalization 


We are opposed to constant encroach- 
ment by the Forest Service through 
purchases, exchanges, or trading of 
timber in acquiring more and more pri- 
vate and state lands. This continual fed- 
eralization is undermining the economic 
security and taxable base of western 
states. 


34. Use of Parks and Monuments 


Embraced in many of our national 
parks and monuments are huge areas 
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upon which the annual growth of for- 
age is now being allowed to remain un- 
used. Large portions of these areas are 
undeveloped for recreational purposes 
and can be used by livestock without 
any conflict with their present special 
privileged use. We, therefore, request 
national parks and monuments be op- 
ened for reasonable livestock grazing. 


35. Range Improvement Funds 


We endorse the provisions of the 
Senate Bill No. 2, which would legalize 
the expenditure of 10 per cent of the 
receipts from national forests for the 
making of improvements within such 
forests. 


36. Burning and Reseeding 


We reaffirm our former stand on 
burning and reseeding as expressed in 
resolutions 39 and 42 passed at our last 
annual meeting, wherein we recom- 
mend proper. controlled and supervised 
burning of down timber and heavily 
brushed areas to be followed by reseed- 
ing. 

Through years of experimental pro- 
jects, the Forest Service has found it 
practicable and feasible to burn and re- 
seed in many areas. Feeling that these 
programs are beyond an experimental 
stage, we ask that the energies of the 
Forest Service now be directed to range 
improvement proiects rather than the 
easv route heretofore taken of continual 
reductions in permitted livestock. 


An immediate active and expanded 
program of range imvrovement would 
accrue benefits to all multiple use as 
now made of our national forests. 


37. Reductions In Numbers 


We reaffirm resolution number 45 
passed at the last annual convention. 
This provided: (1) for allotment re- 
ports: (2) range examination by permit- 
tee, forest officials and advisory boards: 
(3) three-vear-study period of carrying 
capacity; (4) arbitration and settlement 
of disputes; and (5) that reductions, if 
anv, be not made until one year’s notice 
and no greater than 10 per cent in any 
one year. 


38. Recognition of Permits 


At the expiration of 1945, our 10-year 
term permits on the national forests ex- 
pired. All existing permits then in force 
should now be recognized and protected 





by allotments as to area, time and nun. | 
bers. We ask that this become the a. 
knowledged and accepted policy in », 
newal of all existing permits. 


QO 


39. Forest Legislation 
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We endorse the principles containg§y 
in Senate Bill No. 33, and recommen 
enactment of legislation in accordang§) 
with its provisions in order to obtaj 
security of tenure, stability of the liv. 
stock industry, and the legalization (jy 
advisory boards. fee 


is rea 2 
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40. Reappraisals of Grazing Lands | 

We request that a survey be made 
forest lands; that all lands determing( 
to be not of timber value be remove) 
from the national forests and be turne 
over to the Division of Range Manag. 
ment for their management until fing] 
disposal. 


41. Forest Rules and Regulations 


7 
( 

In recent years the Forest Servicy™ : 
has not made available to permittees: | 
Use Book carrying the rules and regul™ , 
lations governing grazing on nation 
forests. 

We anticipate early ending of th) , 
paper shortage, and therefore, ask suc/_ , 
rules and regulations be published aniJ) | 
made available for distribution for th)” , 
use of permittees, in order that they bj 
fully familiar with provisions und), 
which grazing operations are governel| | 

No changes in the manual should k 
made without first being submitted ' 
livestock organizations and Forest At} 
visory Boards for their considerati«| 
and recommendations. 


42. Game Management 


We reaffirm our expressed opinion 
on big game as set forth in resolutiufy 
No. 38 as passed at our last annual me¢ 
ing with this addition: 


It is a known and recognized fact thal 
there are problem areas where bé 
game are in excessive numbers in pr) 
portion to the proper economic use “| 
the available range. The local econon\) 
and the welfare of the established live] 
stock use should be given fair aij 
equitable consideration. : 

As the Forest Service is charged wil} 
the regulation of grazing on our nati0l 
al forests, we ask that they assume tit 
same jurisdiction in the fixing of nu" 
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bers of big game as they have in the 


» the acl control of livestock. 

y ints Steps should be taken by the Forest 
Service and game management agen- 
cies to reduce big game in excessively 
stocked areas to that proportion com- 
patible with needs and reasonable use. 

ontaine If the Forest Service would exert the 

ommenifas same efforts in disseminating informa- 

- dane tion pertaining to big game that it now 

O obta © exerts in propagandizing use by live- 

the liye stock, there would be a truer under- 

ration of standing of all grazing use on national 
forests. 

> 43. Investigation 
ands | 

" There is a widespread belief that it 
made “S® isthe policy of the United States Forest 
err ™ Service to continue to reduce livestock 
removes grazing, and in areas, completely ex- 

e turnei® clude livestock use of national forest 

Manage © lands. 

ntil fin Due to disharmony and the confusing 

» interpretations of policies by the Forest 
) Service in the adjudication of grazing, 
ons ® 


© we respectfully request the Congress 
© of the United States to continue the 
Service) Sub-Committees of the Committees on 
mittees i} Public Lands of the United States Con- 
ind regu gress, 
nation) We further request the Congress of 
the United States through its commit- 
g of th¥) tees to investigate thoroughly the poli- 
ask su cies and management of the United 
shed an) States Forest Service, and in so doing 
n for th) werequest hearings be held in the West. 
t they 4) We ask that special attention be given 
is unde® to all appropriated funds with the view 








sovernel a of discerning if said funds are being ef- 
should ki ficiently and properly expended for the 
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mitted i) purpose for which Congress made such 
orest Aify appropriations. 
sideratiaf™ 
a TRANSPORTATION 
| 44. Minimum Feed Requirements 

Opin) It is recommended that minimum 
vesolutic feed requirements be left as they are 
ual meee now prescribed but that we request the 

railroads at port of origin to secure 
1 fact tha Written instructions from the shipper 
here bi Sto the kind and quantity of feed to be 
rs in pope furnished said shipment. 
ric use (i 
| econon, 45. Wool Case (No. 28863) 
shed live 

fair ani We recommend that I.C.C. No. 28863, 

(Wool and Mohair Freight Rate Case), 
reed wil be pressed for an early decision and that 
ur nations 2 No. 28863 we encourage various or- 
ssume tiie Sanizations and state commissions to 
ge of nung Prepare briefs and that the briefs be 
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cleared through a committee suggested 
by the Traffic Counsel for the National 
Wool Growers Association: 


46. Cooperation in Wool Case 


We express appreciation to the trans- 
portation division of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, to the 
National Livestock Producers Associa- 
tion, to the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation, to the various state com- 
missions and associations and _ to 
Charles E. Blaine and Son, Charles A. 
Stewart, Lee J. Quasey and all others 
who contributed to the development of 
the Wool Rate Case, No. 28863. 


47. Uniform Sanitary Regulations 


It is reeommended that this Associa- 
tion favor the adoption of uniform sani- 
tary and quarantine regulations cover- 
ing the interstate transportation of live- 
stock. 


48. Representation on Railroad Labor 
Board 


It is recommended that the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926 be amended and that 
the Railroad Labor Board be increased 
in numbers so that the public will have 
equal representation on said board with 
labor and management 


49. Bulwinkle Bill 


It is recommended that we endorse 
in principle the Bulwinkle Bill, H. R. 
221. 


50. Committee on P.S.Y. Act 


It is recommended that a committee 
of three be appointed to study the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act of 1921 as 
amended in 1926 and 1935 and that they 
make recommendations as to whether 
said act be repealed, or modified to pro- 
vide that the same be administered by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


51. Relationship Between Rates on 
Livestock and Meats 


It is recommended that we oppose 
the establishment of any fixed relation- 
ship between livestock rates arid rates 
on meat and packinghouse products. 


52. 28-36 Hour Law 


There has been prepared an act to be 
introduced in the United States Con- 


gress to repeal the 28-36 hour law. In 
our opinion this would lengthen the 
time in transit of livestock going to 
market and increase the number of 
feedings required in transit, and since 
the present law provides all necessary 
policing, it is the judgment of this or- 
ganization that there is no need for 
alteration of the present 28-36 hour law. 


53. Conformance to Regulations 


We recommend that livestock ship- 
pers use extreme care and precaution 
to avoid violation of transportation reg- 
ulations, and in all cases to conform 
fully to the regulations of the Interstate 
and State Commissions and the tariffs. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


54. Producer Support 


Being keenly aware of the serious 
predator problem, we respectively urge 
that all sheep producers become mis- 
sionaries and emphasize the serious 
problem of predatory animals. We fur- 
ther urge that sheep producers ‘realize 
that complete elimination of predators 
is possible and that effective steps to- 
ward elimination of coyotes and other 
predators in the various sheep produc- 
ing states be taken. 


55. Federal Cooperation 


We specifically urge that the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association call this 
problem to the attention of the United 
States Forest Service, the National 
Parks Service, the Indian Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, and 


the United States Army, so _ that 
each agency will realize its re- 
sponsibility in controlling predators 


on lands under each administration. 
They should be asked to recognize the 
importance of the problem, and plans 
should be made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to control predators on these 
lands as well as on private lands. Fur- 
thermore, we request that the Congress 
of the United States appropriate an ad- 
ditional $1,500,000 for predator and ro- 
dent control for the next fiscal year. We 
further request that the National Wool 
Growers Association, the various state 
organizations, and all individuals wire 
Congress immediately asking that this 
eppropriation be made because the Sub 
Committee of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
will be meeting on Thursday, January 
30, to consider appropriations for this 
purpose. 
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56. Cooperation Between States 


The Predatory Animal Committee is 
deeply appreciative of the cooperation 
that has existed between the various 
states during this convention. We wish 
to commend specifically all of the mem- 
bers of the staff of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service for the very 
effective program that has been set up 
during the past year. We also wish to 
thank the young men from the various 
states who have so efficiently planned 
programs in those states to accomplish 
more than has ever been accomplished 
before. 


57. U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


We wholeheartedly support the pro- 
gram of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and respectfully ask 
its continued cooperation. Excellent 
results have been obtained by the use 
of the latest control methods. We urge 
continued research and wide use of 
all control methods, and that more men 
be trained in the new methods of preda- 
tor control including work with air- 
planes. 


58. Legal Control of Dogs 


Losses from dogs are hecoming more 
serious in all states and we recommend 
that each state wool growers’ associa- 
tion secure enactment of legislation for 
legal control of dogs in the respective 
states. 


59. Cooperation Between National and 
State Associations 


We ask that the National Wool Grow-~ 


ers Association expand its cooperation 
with the various state, county and local 
organizations and control agencies. Pro- 
grams should be worked out that will 
be definitely effective, and these pro- 
grams should be put into effect at the 
earliest possible time. Each state 
should be encouraged to set up a com- 
mittee of wool growers, cattlemen, 
sportsmen and poultry growers to plan 
effective programs that can accom- 
plish results immediately. 


60, Uniform Bounty Laws 


If payment of bounty is desired by 
states or counties, we recommend that 
uniform bounty laws be adopted so that 
confusion may be avoided and more ef- 
fective results be obtained. 
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61. Luxury Tax on Furs 


We recommend that luxury taxes on 
predatory animal furs be eliminated so 
that fur prices may return to normal. 


62. Cooperation with Fish and Game 
Commissions 


Numerous states are beginning to 
show much accomplishment by co- 
operating with fish and game commis- 
sions. We ask that wool growers’ as- 
sociations in the various states empha- 
size the heavy losses of big game and 
birds and make efforts tu secure co- 
operation of the fish and game depart- 
ments. 


63. Progress in Predator Control 


Your Committee feels that progress 
toward total elimination of the predator 
has been made during the past year. 
Individual interest, cooperation, and 
new methods of destruction are respon- 
sible for this decided step forward. 


Committee Chairmen: 


General Resolutions: Sylvan J. Pau- 
ly, Vice President, National Wool 
Growers Association, Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana. 

Wool Marketing: Ray W. Willough- 
by, Vice President, National Wool 
Growers Association, San Angelo, Tex- 
as. 

Lamb Marketing: Howard Vaughn, 
President, California Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Dixon, California. 

Taylor Grazing: Dan Hughes, Mont- 
rose, Colorado. 

Joint Live Stock Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands: Dan Hughes, Montrose, Colo- 
rado. 


Forestry: Reynold Seaverson, Presi- 
dent, Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Rawlins, Wyoming. 

Transportation: Dr. H C. Gardiner, 
Anaconda, Montana. 


Predatory Animals: B. H. Stringham, 
Vernal, Utah. 








COLORADO CONVENTION 
ANNOUNCED 


The annual meeting of the Colora- 
do Wool Growers Association has been 
set for July 22, 23, and 24, 1947, in 
Denver. Secretary Case says that, 
while the hotels have agreed to help 
out, it will be necessary to make reser- 
vations early on account of the number 
of tours and tourists expected in that 
city during the summer months. 
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ADVERTISER'S INDEXf 





COMMERCIAL 


BAGS 


Mente & Company .... 21 Cc 


DIPS, PAINTS, REMEDIES, ETC. 


American Turpentine and Tar Company 
Benjamin Moore & Company 
O. M. Franklin Company 


DOGS 
Diamond Bar Ranch . 
EAR TAGS 


Intermountain Stamp Works 
Salt Lake Stamp Company . 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPPLIES 3 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 

George Edwards (Wolf & Coyote Exterminator 
Capsules) 

Womb Support 

Elastration 

Humane Coyote Getter 

Nocona Boot Company 


FEEDS 


Moorman Manufacturing 
Morris Feed Yards . 
Quaker Oats 

Ralston Purina Company 


Company 


MARKETING AGENCIES 


Armour & Company 
Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards { 
Swift & Company 28.2 
Wilson & Company 


4th C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hotel Utah .. 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 3rd C 
RAILROADS 
Union Pacific Railroad 
SHEARING EQUIPMENT 
Sunbeam Corporation 


WOOL 





Houghton Wool Company 

Idaho Falls Animal Products Company 
Idaho Hide & Tallow Company .. b] 
R. H. Lindsay Company 

Pendleton Woolen Mills { j 
B. F. Ware Hide Company 

Fred Whitaker Company 


SHEEP 


COLUMBIAS 


Cc. W. Dorney 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Assn. of America 
Hooten Stock Farm 


CORRIEDALES 
American Corriedale Sheep Association 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Breeders’ Directory 
J. W. Burgess . : ‘st 
Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders’ Association 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Fo ER 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Assn 
SUFFOLKS 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 
National Suffolk Sheep Association 








The National Woo! Grower 
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Here... with added notes of explanation concerning 


the feeding of livestock...is republished 


Safeway’s Pledge to Farmers 


Increasingly these days, farmers are faced with 
problems of ‘‘normal,’’ prewar marketing. It 
therefore seems to Safeway that this is a proper 
time to republish the basic policies we hold to 
in farm marketing. First stated in 1938 by Lingan 
A. Warren, President of Safeway, these basic 
Safeway policies,are in operation today and they 


will be continued: 


“‘Loss Leaders” 


Safeway is opposed to the use of fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products, meat and 
other agricultural products as “‘loss 
leaders’’—the practice of selling farm 
items below cost to lure customers. 





Financing Farm Production 





Safeway does not subsidize farmers — 
the practice of financing certain farm 
production and using this to force 
prices down. 


Operating Farms 





Safeway does not own or operate any 
farms or compete with farmers in the 
production of agricultural products. 
{In 1943, maldistribution of meat supplies 
under federal regulations greatly reduced the 
amount of beef we were able to offer Safeway 
‘tore customers. /Ve could buy only-a small 


percentage of our normal supply. Vhis situation 


forced Safeway to establish slaughter plants, to 
undertake some feeding of cattle, and to con- 
tract for feeding by established feeders. As a 
result, Safeway now owns approximately 
35,000 cattle—dut does not own a single ranch 
or farm. As and when producers can again 
supply us with a sufficient number of fed cattle, 
Safeway will discontinue the feeding of cattle 

. . excepting only the small number carried to 
equalize the day-to-day supply for slaughter 
plant operations. ) 


Prices Paid to Producers 





Safeway pays the farmer as much or 
more for his product as he can obtain 
elsewhere and is proud of that fact. 


Regular Purchases 





Safeway purchases are made regularly, 
thereby assisting in stabilizing the pro- 
duce market. (Safeway buys only for sale 
through its own stores. ) 


Grading 
Safeway endorses the program of proper 


gradingand proper labeling of produce. 


Discussions With Producers 





Safeway welcomes discussions with 
all agricultural groups and individual 
farmers for better understanding be- 
tween farmer and distributor. 


SAFEWAY 


the neighborhood grocery stores 
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Jha Countrys Largest Live Stockh. Market 


At Chicago in 1946 stockmen of the nation 
marketed 7,183,667 head of cattle, hogs, sheep 
and horses for which they were paid $519,383- 
243 —-an average of over 2 Million Dollars cash 


every market day. 


At Chicago your consignments are keenly 
competed for by hundreds of local buyers and 


those making purchases for Eastern shipment. 


It is this volume and variety of trading at 
Chicago that establishes values on all market 


animals wherever sold. 


For the high dollar — assured by the largest 
number of competing buyers at any point in 


America — consign your next shipment to 
Chicago. 











The Live Stock Farmer Best Serves His Own Interests 
By Shipping to The Central Market 




















